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HE first person whom Juliet encountered on the following 
morning was Prospér Michotte. He was emerging from 
the porter’s room, and at sight of her backedidiffidently against 
the wall. She nodded gaily and passed on, but not before she 
had observed that he was carrying a small, a very small, shovelful 
of coals. Many of these fell clattering on the floor as he made 
way for her, and when presently, unable to resist the temptation 
of watching him, she peeped out through a chink of the door, 
she discovered him on his knees, carefully picking them up, even 
to the smallest fragment, and her heart smote her at this evidence 
of his preparations for the coming entertainment, remembering, as 
she did, Lena’s remark that he seldom had a fire for himself. 
Later on she again came across him carrying a pot containing 
a shrivelled and dusty plant of the laurel kind, which he had pre- 
sumably borrowed from Lena, for her voice pursued him with 
1 Copyright, 1903, by Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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2 CHRISTIAN THAL. 


shrill injunctions to be careful of her property, and on no account 
to let the pot fall. He greeted Juliet this time with a bashful 
smile, remarking that everything would soon be ready, and that 
he was indeed honoured at the prospect of entertaining her and 
her friend. 

A little before the appointed hour Christian came to pay his 
respects to the Countess, whom he found very alert and primed 
with fresh curiosity. 

‘Who was that young person who was with your friend Mr. 
Bobo last night ? ’ 

‘That was Rosie Gordon. Some of the English pupils call her 
Dumpling, but I never do—the name is not pretty enough for her.’ 

‘Is she any relation of your friend’s ?’ 

‘No, certainly not. Rosie is a Scotchwoman.’ 

‘ Are they fiancés, then ?’ 

‘No, I don’t think Rosie is engaged to anyone just now. 
Bobo was engaged last year, but the girl has gone away.’ 

‘Is he in love with Miss Gordon, then ?’ 

‘Ah, you ask because he was seeing her home last night ? 
That means nothing, youknow. They had been to the Symphony 
Concert, you see. Oh, they always see each other home. But 
he may be in love with her—he is always in love with somebody.’ 

‘ Juliet, my dear,’ said the Countess with mock severity, ‘ you 
must be careful, or he will perhaps devote his affections to you.’ 

‘ No, he shall not!’ cried Christian, eagerly, as he saw Juliet 
tedden and frown. ‘ The idea displeases you—does it not? I will 
not allow it. I will tell him he must not think of it. He must 
go on being in love with Rosie.’ 

At this moment there came a tap at the door, which on being 
cautiously opened admitted the head and a portion of the diffident 
person of Mr. Bobo himself. He bowed all round, blushed furi- 
ously, and timidly invited Christian to come upstairs and see if 
all was arranged to his liking. Christian obligingly complied, and 
a vast deal of gallopading up and down stairs ensued, accompanied 
by whispering and stifled laughter, before he reappeared breathless 
to announce that everything was ready. 

Now came an apparently interminable progress up these same 
stairs, the Countess being obliged to halt twice and to prop her- 
self against an angle of the wall for a short breathing-space. On 
one of these occasions Juliet chanced to look up just in time to 
see a shaggy black head disappearing behind the balusters, while 
immediately afterwards rapid steps were heard retreating upwards. 
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She knew by the twinkle in Christian’s eye that he too had taken 
note of the circumstance ; but he made no remark, and appeared 
to be absorbed in attending to the Countess. 

‘Does that little girl Dumpling—Pudding, whatever you call 
her—play well?’ panted that lady, resuming the conversation 
which had been interrupted a short time before. 

‘Rosie? Yes, she has a very pretty talent,’ returned Rosie’s 
fellow-pupil condescendingly. ‘She can do almost everything 
with those little cushioned hands of hers.’ 

The faint sound of a cough floating from the upper regions 
suggested his next inquiry : 

‘Would you like to take my arm while we go on ?’ 

‘No, thanks, you might go too fast—besides, I want to hold up 
my petticoats. You young folks had better go on first and let 
me follow at my leisure.’ 

He stood aside to let Juliet pass, and skipped joyfully after her, 
while the Countess de Galphi mounted laboriously in her own 
peculiar fashion, which necessitated the planting of both feet 
firmly on each step before another could be ascended. She was 
far behind when Juliet and Christian arrived on the top landing, 
where, contrary to the girl’s expectation, no one was waiting to 
receive them. 

Preceding her along the passage, Christian tapped ceremoni- 
ously at one of the closed doors, and was politely bidden to enter. 

Bobo, who had been seated by the stove, book in hand, rose 
with great alacrity and bade them welcome. 

‘I was, as you see, awaiting you,’ he remarked with a gracious 
smile. 

Remembering the gallopading up and down stairs and the 
vanishing black head, Juliet found it a little difficult to simulate 
belief in Monsieur Prospér’s attitude of passive expectation. 

Before she could speak, however, Christian drew his friend 
hastily on one side. 

‘ Malheureux, there are but two chairs! I shall need one at 
the piano. Do you expect, then, one of these ladies to stand ?’ 

Bobo, much depressed, made some inaudible rejoinder, and 
Juliet, watching him out of the corner of her eye, fancied that she 
detected a sideways jerk of his head in the direction of the bed in 
one corner of the room. 

‘Impossible!’ rejoined Thal in the same scandalised under- 
tone. ‘What are you thinking of? It does not look in the least 
like a sofa. It would be to the last degree inconvenant. Now, 
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here is the Countess who arrives. Ah ¢a, mon cher, it is not you 
who have shown esprit. Make some excuse ; entertain these ladies 
for a few minutes until I return.’ 

He darted out of the room just as the rotund figure of the 
Countess appeared in the doorway. 

Michotte came forward, much crestfallen, to receive her, and 
nervously proposed that the ladies should just—just make the 
round of the room to give themselves an idea of how artists lived. 
The tour of inspection could not, indeed, last very long, for this 
garret of Bobo’s was very tiny. It had a sloping roof, and one or 
two odd bulges in the whitewashed walls, and a minute rusty 
stove in one corner, from which little puffs of smoke occasionally 
came forth, denoting, as it seemed to Juliet, how seldom it was used. 
The little pallet bed bore, certainly, no most remote resemblance 
to a sofa, though possibly Bobo had hoped to convey this effect by 
placing a pillow discreetly covered by a red cotton handkerchief 
at each end; there were two chairs, a very small table—and a 
cottage piano. 

‘Have you seen my flowers?’ inquired the proprietor of the 
apartment in an insinuating voice. 

On the top of the piano was a tiny glass vase holding a bunch 
of violets, which looked very like those worn by Christian on first 
arriving. 

Juliet remembered having observed that on his second appear- 
ance his buttonhole was empty. 

‘How sweet they are!’ she said, bending down to smell them. 

‘ Ah, the violets? I did not mean them—I meant—have you 
seen these ? 

Countess de Galphi and Juliet turned simultaneously, and 
approached the table where Bobo stood, pointing out with an air 
of modest pride a peculiar-looking object in the centre. 

Elevated on a pile of books, the pot draped with a red cotton 
handkerchief similar to those which decorated the pillows, was 
Lena’s sickly laurel, the dingy foliage of which was, however, 
enlivened by orange blooms of a kind unknown to botanists. 

‘What in the world is it?’ exclaimed the Countess. ‘I never 
saw such a thing. Where did you get it? I do believe the 
leaves are real—but what on earth are these yellow things 
supposed to be ?’ 

‘They are camellias,’ explained Bobo, his face falling. ‘Do 
you not think they look like camellias?’ he added anxiously. 
‘They always said I made them so well.’ 
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‘But what are they—wax? No, they are quite sticky. Who 
ever saw orange camellias, I wonder? What a funny smell they 
have!’ 

‘They are made of carrot,’ said Bobo mournfully. ‘I sat up 
till midnight cutting them out with my penknife. They are 
better when they are made of turnip,’ he conceded, ‘ but I could 
not get a turnip. Lena was just going to put this into the soup, 
but I coaxed her to-——’ 

At this moment a curious sound, as of a miniature battering- 
ram, at the door, diverted their attention from Bobo’s original 
floral docorations, and that young gentleman flew to admit 
Christian, much out of breath, and carrying, legs uppermost, a 
large office-stool—presumably the lawyer’s. 

‘I had to go to the ground floor for this,’ he grumbled. ‘ And 
now it is too high for the piano. But perhaps,’ looking appeal- 
ingly at Juliet, ‘ Miss Lennox would not mind sittingon it. You 
will have all the better view of my hands,’ he added as an 
inducement. 

Juliet climbed on to her high perch, and the Countess took 
possession of one of the chairs; Bobo officiously hastened to 
place the other in readiness for his friend, and then prepared to 
listen with rapt attention. Juliet gazed surreptitiously at the 
lank, ungainly figure with its thin, sallow face, its big hands and 
feet—poor Bobo! At this stage of his existence these were the 
most noticeable things about his person ; yet once the music had 
begun that ugly face of his was pleasant to watch. How absorbed 
it was, how transfigured by the purest and most unselfish artistic 
delight! Now his black eyes would flash in their cavernous 
setting, his lip would quiver, his nostrils dilate! Once he 
murmured to himself with a sigh of rapture, ‘Que c’est beau, mon 
Dieu, que c’est beau!’ When Christian had concluded, Bobo 
wrung him by the hand, and then, turning to Juliet, remarked with 
a certain proud proprietary air: 

‘C’est qu'il est fort, ce gargon-la! il est fort, hein ?’ 

‘He plays very nicely indeed,’ said the Countess obligingly. 
‘Merci beaucoup, danke schén. But now we must hear you.’ 

‘I? Oh, after Christian I do not advise it, madame. No, really 
it would be a pity.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Christian ; ‘ you play véry well. Do not make 
too much noise, and it will go.’ 

‘What do you advise?’ said Bobo, gazing at him darkly. 
‘The Liszt” ?’ 
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‘“The Liszt” will do very well, but do not forget that tke 
room is @ small one.’ 

Bobo stared at him for a moment unseeingly, pulling out his 
long fingers and kneading his broad palms ; then, with a sigh, he 
sat down at the piano. 

Nothing could be more unlike the graceful, self-possessed 
Christian than this odd-looking hobbledehoy, yet no sooner had 
he struck a few chords than Juliet was aware of certain points of 
resemblance between them. The same absorption, the same abso- 
lute self-surrender ; here was the music taking possession of him, 
just as a few moments before she had seen it taking possession of 
Christian. 

Those chords made the piano stagger, and now a very torrent 
of sound filled the little room. Bobo’s form swayed from side to 
side in a kind of ecstasy, his big red hands flew over the notes, 
his lank black locks fell over his face and were impetuously jerked 
back—it was an extraordinary performance. 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the Countess when the crashing 
was at its height and the little window jingled in its ill-fitting 
socket, while the very floor shook under each vigorous stamp of the 
pedal. ‘We shall be deaf if this goes on much longer!’ And 
her fingers flew to her ears. 

‘ Ah, please!’ whispered Christian pleadingly ; ‘he will be so 
hurt if he turns round—poor Bobo!’ 

He stepped noiselessly to the window, which he very quietly 
opened, so as to permit some of the volume of sound to escape. Bobo 
played on, unconscious of everything except the music, into which 
he threw himself with ever-increasing zest. In fact, the most 
noticeable feature of his performance, besides undeniable power 
and brilliancy of execution, was a passionate fervour—a very 
frenzy of ardour and delight. Looking at him Juliet was insen- 
sibly reminded of a phrase she had once heard applied to 
Rubinstein : ‘Ce géant endiablé du piano.’ 

‘Play your little Bach, Bobo,’ cried Christian when he had 
finished ; while the Countess sat mute and bewildered, and Juliet 
vainly cudgelled her brain for words in which to convey her im- 
pressions. 


‘Tu crois?’ returned his friend doubtfully. ‘Well—if you 
will.’ 

He played his little Bach with, it sonst be owned, a certain 
amount of violence, and turned round at the end with a dissatisfied 
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‘I have no scope in Bach,’ he complained. 

‘You did not make the most of the Musette,’ said Christian. 
‘It is very delicate.’ 

‘Bah !—I have no taste for musical-box effects. I am going 
to learn something new; I am getting up a Beethoven.’ 

‘No, Bobo, do not,’ cried Christian earnestly. ‘ Beethoven 
you cannot play—it is folly to attempt it. Liszt, yes—Brahms 
and Rubinstein, and any of the Russian school, and even Grieg— 
some of him—all that. But Beethoven? No, my dear Bobo, 
no.’ 

The Countess and Juliet listened, much interested and amused. 
Both the young men seemed to have forgotten their presence, and 
were gazing at each other, the one in real concern, the other 
alarmed and slightly resentful. 

‘It is too late,’ said Bobo at last, somewhat sulkily. ‘I am 
to have my first lesson in the Moonlight on Thursday week.’ 

Thal cast up eyes and hands to heaven. 

‘The Master will grind you to powder,’ he said. ‘ But never 
mind—we have all had our turn.’ 

‘Is Herr Adlersohn as hard on you as ever ?’ inquired Countess 
de Galphi. ‘I used to think him dreadfully severe and sarcastic.’ 

‘ He grows worse as he grows older,’ returned Christian, with 
a kind of gloomy pride. ‘Ah, the old eagle has kept his claws, I 
promise you. That poor fellow the other day—you remember, | 
Bobo ?’ 

‘If I remember!’ cried Bobo; ‘I wonder if he is still alive. 
I should not have survived such disgrace.’ 

‘ The poor wretch,’ resumed Christian, turning to the Countess. 
‘He was to play for the first time in the class, you understand—- 
and the Master had a touch of the gout. Ah, he was brutal.’ 

‘But what happened?’ cried the Countess and Juliet to- 
gether. 

‘Ce pauvre diable,’ said Bobo. ‘He sat down, you see, with 
the Master at the other piano, watching him from under his great 
tufted brows. Well, he begins, le malheureux, plays a few bars, 
and breaks down. The Master turns a little more towards him, 
but says nothing. He makes a fresh start, and breaks down 
again. The old man’s eyes are like two little points of fire—hein, 
were they not, Christian ?’ 

Christian corroborates this statement with a nod. 

‘Once more (for the third time, remark it well) he makes the 
same attempt, with the same result. There was a silence—was 
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there not a silence, Christian? We were all afraid to breathe. 
And then the Master gets up very slowly, and the other gets up 
too, and backs away before him to the door. His face was as 
white as my shirt and his eyes starting from his head. Once 
arrived at the door, the Master takes him by the shoulders and 
turns him round. “ Adieu,” says he. ‘ Ma parole d’honneur !” 
You understand that after that it was finished !’ 

‘How cruel!’ cried Juliet indignantly. ‘I think I detest 
your Maestro.’ 

‘Oh, no, mademoiselle,’ cried both the youths together; ‘ on 
the contrary, if you knew him you would love him !’ 

‘ He is adorable,’ added Bobo rapturously on his own account. 

‘There is no one like him,’ said Christian more soberly. 
‘You see, it is good for one to be—how do you say ?—kept up to 
the mark.’ 

‘What does that mean—de mark?’ put in Bobo plaintively. 

‘It sharpens one up,’ pursued his friend, without noticing the 
interruption, ‘ to know that nothing will be passed over, that the 
smallest slip, the smallest oversight will bring down the old man’s 
thunderbolts. And then, what he puts into one—what he makes 
one see—what he makes one feel. I tell you, mademoiselle, one 
feels one’s brain expand, one’s powers grow under the domination 
of his. He is a genius.’ 

‘ But the classes must be terrible,’ objected Juliet. 

‘ Yes—perhaps, before one has reached a certain point. What 
we mind most is not so much him as each other. One minds 
being turned into ridicule before everyone else.’ 

‘Ah!’ groaned Bobo, with a shudder. ‘Figure to yourself 
thirty or forty of your comrades, all eyes and ears, clever, critical, 
censorious, each one for the moment not a comrade, but a judge. 
And then, when the Maestro puts you upon the rack, and when 
they watch your contortions—ah, one is not inclined to laugh, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘Bah ! each one has his turn,’ said Christian lightly. ‘Do not 
look so horrified, ladies ; it is not always like that. Sometimes he 
is pleased—and shows that he is pleased, also, before everyone. 
Then—on est joliment heureux.’ 

‘Je crois bien!’ cried the Countess, plunging into the con- 
versation with terribly nasal emphasis. ‘These classes must be 
very amusing. I should like to go one day. Should you like to 
see one of these classes, Juliet ?’ 

‘Immensely !’ responded the girl enthusiastically, ‘It must 
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be so interesting—so exciting. But could we?’ she added, 
dubiously. ‘Would he—Professor Adlersohn—allow strangers to 
come ?’ 

‘Strangers!’ repeated the Countess indignantly. ‘I beg to 
state, my dear, that I know Herr Adlersohn quite well. I have 
been to a soirée at his house.’ 

The two musicians, who had been looking at each other doubt- 
fully, now cheered up. 

‘Ah, of course, if madame knows the Maestro it should not be 
difficult. He sometimes does allow his friends to be present.’ 

‘ Write, madame—vwrite and ask his permission,’ cried Christian 
eagerly. ‘It is an experience which will amuse and interest you 
both—of that I feel sure.’ 

‘You will hear me play my Moonlight ?’ said Bobo, beginning 
once more to knead his hands together with an absent look. 
Christian turned on him sharply. 

‘ How did you manage to persuade him to give you Beethoven ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know ; I implored—I believe I wept. He said I 
was right to have a culte for Beethoven. If I approached him in 
the proper spirit, as I would approach a sacred shrine—if I put off 
my shoes and uncovered my head—I might try.’ 

‘My poor Bobo!’ sighed the other, gazing at him dis- 
passionately ; ‘I fear me if you do put off your shoes you will still 
make—too much noise.’ 

Bobo coloured, but smiled good-humouredly enough. 

‘You should certainly come to the class, mademoiselle,’ he said, 
turning to Juliet. ‘Ce gaillard-la—he shows you a little what to 
expect. But think—forty pupils, forty critical judges, forty 
Ceesars !” 

‘What folly!’ cried his friend. ‘There is only one Cesar, 
mon cher.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
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AN urgent oddly worded, characteristic note was presently de- 
spatched by Countess de Galphi to the great Professor Adlersohn, 
the light of the musical world, the maker of reputations, the 
cultivator of genius—critic, seer, and craftsman all in one. Him 
did she approach as no other woman in the world would have 
approached him—and with success. 

A small unfastened envelope bearing a five-heller stamp and 
containing a visiting-card arrived on the morning after her appeal 
had gone forth. Underneath the Maestro’s name was scrawled 
the single word: ‘ Yes.’ 

Juliet laughed and clapped her hands. 

‘How delightful! I do love these people and their ways. 
They are all so queer—unlike everybody else !’ 

‘You will be getting quite Bohemian yourself soon,’ said the 
Countess, smiling good-naturedly, however. ‘ Did I hear you call 
that long black boy Bobo yesterday ?’ 

‘He begged and implored me to do it,’ returned Juliet, 
growing very red. ‘He said they all call each other by their 
names. And they all do. Haven’t you noticed it? And they 
—they said I was giving myself airs; and they will call me 
 Juliet.”’ 

‘ Who’s they ?’ inquired Madame de Galphi, with her head on 
one side. 

‘Oh, Bobo Michotte and Christian—Herr Thal I mean; they 
all do it, and Rosie does it too. And I thought it seemed ridicu- 
lous for me to hold out if it’s the custom here. I wrote and 
told Daddy about it ; do you think he’ll mind ?’ 

‘I don’t suppose he will,’ returned the old lady, who had 
herself a sublime disregard of all conventionality. ‘Boys and 
girls together—such a lot of you—you cau’t be stiff. It wouldn’t 
do for you to bea prig, Juliet; and, anyhow, it doesn’t matter one 
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way or the other—you will probably never meet these young 
people again.’ 

‘Oh, I hope I shall meet Christian again,’ cried Juliet with 
sparkling eyes. ‘ It will be delightful when he is famous to think 
I have known him like this. Think, what an honour to be a real 
friend of a celebrity!’ 

‘ H’n, I like what’s-his-name—Bobo—best, though he does very 
nearly break the drums of one’s ears when he plays. He is anice 
simple creature. Now, your Mr. Thal thinks too much of himself.’ 

‘No, no, he doesn’t really—he can’t help knowing what he is. 
But haven’t you noticed that once his hands are on the piano he 
forgets all about himself?’ 

Juliet’s cheeks were pink and her eyesshining. The Countess 
looked at her sharply, opened her lips as though to speak, but, 
apparently changing her mind, smiled instead. 

‘He is extraordinarily handsome,’ she remarked after a pause, 
quite irrelevantly ; ‘and poor Bobbles—Bobo I mean—is certainly 
not joli gargong.’ 

‘That has nothing whatever to say to it,’ returned Juliet 
with dignity; and just then Bobo’s sallow face, appearing at the 
door with an ingratiating smile, put an end to the conversation. 

Juliet and her hostess had seen Mr. Bobo pretty frequently 
during the few days which had elapsed since they had first made 
his acquaintance. Christian also, on one pretext or another, 
managed to bestow a good deal of his society upon them. They 
had learned to lie in wait for the inevitable little ceremonial: a 
brisk step in the passage without, a momentary pause, a discreet 
tap, and then a head, followed by an insinuating person coming 
diffidently round the door. 

‘It’s the black one this time,’ said the Countess, half aloud, 
as she took up her knitting ; ‘ but no doubt the blond one will soon 
follow—perhaps two blond heads. I think young Thal said 
something about Rosie coming. Ou est Mademoiselle Rosie?’ she 
inquired. 

‘ Ah,’ said Bobo dolorously, seating himself on the edge of a 
chair, ‘it is of her I came to speak. Ah, the little perfide——~ 

And he bent towards Juliet, continuing the conversation in an 
undertone. 

‘ All right,’ muttered Madame de Galphi; ‘that’ll keep ’em 
going for an hour or two. I think Ill go and look after my 
Count. The black boy is very safe; I’m not so sure about the 
other.’ 
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Bobo, indeed, found, apparently, much delectation in pouring 

forth his sentimental woes into Juliet’s sympathetic ear. It had 
been conveyed to him gently but firmly by Christian that he was 
on no account to transfer his affections to Miss Lennox, and 
though his fidelity sometimes wavered, Bobo managed on the 
whole to adhere pretty well to the promise extracted from him on 
that occasion. Rosie, it seemed, was cruel ; Rosie was coy, she was 
capricious. It gave Bobo great comfort to tell Juliet all these 
things, and though, as has been hinted, there were moments 
when the recipient of his confidences looked so pretty and 
animated that the narrator occasionally lost the thread of his 
story, and paused to roll admiring eyes on the consoler, Juliet 
found it easy by a few calm and suggestive words to bring him 
back to his original point. He would sometimes also tell her 
about the old father and mother in Paris, the little shop in the 
narrow back street, the pinching and scraping and self-denial 
which had enabled the good folk at home to send their promising 
son all those leagues away that his talent might be cultivated. 

‘ That is another reason, you see, why I must succeed,’ he said, 
gazing at her dreamily. ‘ Yes, I must grow rich and famous, so 
that Rosie may not be ashamed of me; and then—les vieux! I 
must reward them.’ 

There were tears in the black eyes; his features were twitch- 
ing almost convulsively. Poor Bobo! How different he was from 
Christian ; and yet was there not, perhaps, something more human 
about him ? 

At last the eventful Thursday came, and the Countess and 
Juliet set forth for the famous musical class. 

Herr Adlersohn’s house was not very far from the quarter in 
which the De Galphis lived. As they drew near Juliet was struck 
by a certain remote resemblance to St. John’s Wood. The houses 
stood back from the road, each the possessor of a garden, while a 
row of trees on either side of the street must have lent pleasant 
shade and coolness in summer. They arrived somewhat early, 
and Juliet was conscious of an unaccountable excitement as she 
mounted the steps. Her heart was beating so fast, indeed, that she 
herself might have been about to take a lesson from the redoubt- 
able Maestro. 

She and her companion were ushered into a large room form- 
ing one of a suite, after the manner prevalent in Austrian houses ; 
a smaller apartment opening into it on the left, while another of 
larger size could be reached through double doors on the same 
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side as the door of entrance. These were now closed, but Juliet 
noticed that the eyes of many of the people present—and the room 
was already half full—were fixed on them inguiringly and ex- 
pectantly. 

Two grand pianos stood side by side in the centre of the room, 
and the rest of the available space was taken up with rows of 
chairs, chiefly occupied by young girls. Lively conversation was 
being carried forward in a variety of tongues—French, German, 
English, Italian ; one or two little groups even talking eagerly in 
languages quite unknown to Juliet. Here and there this mass of 
talented youth was leavened by an eager-faced elder or two, a 
Vorbereiterim, or preparatory teacher, or a particularly favoured 
parent. Asarule Herr Adlersohn discouraged the attendance of 
parents. They were nervous and fussy, and for the most part un- 
interesting ; but now and then he made an exception. 

Groups of young men stood in the background and in the 
corners of the two rooms, some talking and laughing, some, with 
pensive and preoccupied faces, keeping silently apart. Amongst 
these Juliet presently recognised Bobo Michotte, who saluted 
them with a low bow and a ghastly smile, but made no attempt 
to enter into conversation. By-and-by Christian came in and 
looked eagerly round, his face brightening at the sight of the 
Countess de Galphi and her companion. 

“Ah, you have come!’ he cried. ‘That is well. But you 
have not got good places; you must sit a little more to the left, 
so as to see the players’ hands and the Maestro’s face. See, there 
are two chairs—secure them quick, or they will be taken.’ 

‘ What is the matter with poor Rosie?’ said Juliet, catching 
sight of a pale woe-begone face in one of the rows behind, as 
they moved. ‘She is crying—and how ill she looks!’ 

‘ That is only because she is going to play,’ returned Christian, 
quite unmoved, ‘It is nothing; they are nearly all like that. 
Some of the girls are actually sick—cuite, quite sick in the 
morning before the class. Bobo is nearly as bad; he has been 
sitting in my room ever since breakfast with his head in his 
hands, saying that never, never, never will he go through this 
anguish again. It is the last time he comes to the class, he says 
—he would rather go back to Paris and become Chiffonnier.’ 

‘And you are quite calm, I suppose?’ said the Countess as 
he paused, laughing. 

‘As you see, Madame la Comtesse, I am calm,’ he returned, 
looking at her without flinching ; but Juliet noticed that he was 
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breathing quickly, and that the hand which rested on the back of 
the chair trembled slightly. 

‘It will still be a few minutes before the Maestro comes,’ he 
continued presently. ‘Would you like to make the tour of the 
rooms, Juliet, while you are waiting? If Madame la Comtesse 
would be so good as to keep your chair——’ He smiled insinuat- 
ingly. 

‘Bien bien,’ said Madame de Galphi. ‘I'll keep it. Trot 
away. I don’t suppose there is very much to see.’ 

But as it happened there were a good many things to see— 
things which interested Juliet enormously. Besides the intrinsic 
worth of the pictures and objets dart which the apartment 
contained, many of them were priceless from their associations. 
The beautiful statuette of Beethoven in one corner was a gift 
from the pupils; the portrait of Grieg was presented by himself. 
Yonder were busts of Mendelssohn and Chopin—each with a story 
attached to it; and here was the Maestro himself. 

‘What a head, hein?’ said Christian, falling back a little the 
better to gaze at it. 

The massive head, with its great overhanging brow and rugged 
features, was already familiar to Juliet—she had seen many pre- 
sentments of it since her arrival in Stattingen. The townsfolk were 
proud of their great genius, and busts of all sizes, pictures, 
photographs, even postcards adorned with his portrait, were 
plentiful in the place. But she looked at it now with fresh 
interest. What a strong face—but how harsh the lines! 

‘What a man, hein?’ said Christian, admiringly. ‘More 
than a man—a colossus. And once he was like one of ourselves. 
We have time yet—let us slip away. In the little anteroom there 
is a picture of him in his youth.’ 

He opened the door as he spoke and led the way quickly 
across the hall to a small room on the opposite side, the walls of 
which were crowded with prints and photographs. 

‘Surely that never can have been like him!’ exclaimed the 
girl as he silently pointed out a small picture. 

The beardless face of a young man looked out at her from the 
canvas—a face with the powerful brow that she knew; the 
massive jaw was there also, but the eyes seemed less piercing than 
dreamy, and the whole countenance was remarkable rather for 
delicacy and sensitiveness than for the masterful energy which in 
later life appeared to be its prevailing characteristic. 

‘They say it was very like him once,’ returned her guide. 
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‘People whisper that he is at heart as sensitive as any of us; and 
it is well known that he was always too nervous to play in public. 
That is why he is so merciless to our terrors: nervousness is the 
unforgiveable sin. He never spares us—but all for our own 
good, you know. If we did not get over our nervousness 
now, we never should; and no concert audience could be more 
alarming than this little assembly. See,’ he added in an altered 
voice, as he rapidly pointed from one to the other of the portraits on 
the walls, ‘there is Rubinstein, here is Francis Planté, and here is 
Paderewski. If there was time it would interest you to read 
the inscriptions—tributes from great men to one as great. 
Upstairs in another room are all our photographs—not framed like 
these treasures, but stuck anyhow into a band along the wall ; the 
favourites have a way of coming to the top, and when one is in 
disgrace one gets pushed out of sight altogether. Sometimes one 
disappears! But let us goback. He will be coming directly.’ 

As they returned to the music-room, which was now packed to 
the utmost, as well as the smaller salon at the farther end, they 
found that silence had fallen on the assembly. The folding doors 
had been opened, and the large chamber into which they gave 
access was also full. 

Everyone was attentive—expectant. As Juliet regained her 
seat the door of the farther room opened and the Maestro came 
in. A shaggy. iron-grey man ; power, force in every line of face 
and figure ; eyes keen, almost fierce, under the frowning brows ; 
nervous vigour in the long-fingered, capable hands. 

He advanced a few steps, bowed quickly, and as it were im- 
patiently, right and left, and swept a glance round the crowded 
rooms. 

‘Who plays?’ he inquired abruptly. A kind of petrifaction 
seemed suddenly to have taken the place of the agitated expect- 
ancy of a little while before. All the young faces were turned 
towards him, but no one spoke. 

After a pause, during which one might have heard a pin drop, 
he repeated with gathering ire: 

‘Wer spielt? Um Gotteswillen wer spielt ?’ 

Rosie, with the courage born of despair, got up, tumbled over 
two or three sets of feet, and made her way to the piano beside 
which Herr Adlersohn was standing, where she paused, murmur- 
ing something inaudible to all but him. He nodded, and his face 
relaxed for a moment: the little Scotch girl was a favourite of 
his. 
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‘There goes Cesar!’ murmured someone behind, as Chris- 
tian, very white, but with a nonchalant air, walked leisurely up to 
the great man. 

No softening of the face for him : a lightening glance from be- 
neath a thunderous brow, a brief sharp word, a word scrawled with 
an irritably nervous hand on the Professor’s tablets, and Christian 
stepped back. Gathering courage now the pupils approached 
their master in twos and threes until a sufficient number had 
signified their readiness to play, when the tablets were closed, a 
straggler or two dismissed with an imperative wave of the hand, 
and Herr Adlersohn seated himself at one piano, while Rosie with 
a little gasp of anguish took possession of the other. 

‘ Those little cushioned hands,’ of which Christian had once 
spoken, did indeed seem able to do anything. If Rosie lacked the 
magnetism of Thal himself, if the fine fury of Bobo was also 
missing, she possessed a finished charm peculiarly her own. The 
perfection of training was here evident, and also, it might be said, 
the perfection of response. An admirably quick, sympathetic 
and receptive nature, a most pliant instrument—these had been 
placed at the disposal of a master. What wonder that he had 
achieved marvels! The technique was faultless, the touch ex- 
quisite; every point was seized, every delicate nuance made the 
most of. The listeners felt that skill and polish could go no 
further, and amid their subdued murmurs of applause reminded 
each other in whispers that it was Dumpling’s last course, and that 
she was practically ‘ ready.’ 

The Maestro said nothing, but something in his expression 
when she got up made Rosie’s face flame with pleasure, and she 
came back to her place as though walking upon air. 

It was now Christian’s turn, and he approached the piano with 
his head thrown back, his lips slightly compressed, and his nostrils 
dilated. 

Herr Adlersohn’s face once more lost its transient placidity, 
and he made an impatient gesture as the young man deliberately 
seated himself and struck a few preliminary chords. Juliet 
watched anxiously and curiously while the performance proceeded. 
It seemed to her that a species of antagonism existed between 
master and pupil, not incompatible with appreciation and even 
admiration. On Christian’s side, at least, these were evident, and 
once or twice as he played she thought she detected in a momen- 
tary lifting of the Maestro’s brows and softening of his face that 
he was as it were coerced into approval. 
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All at once, however, he leaned forward, with a harsh guttural 
exclamation, and seized the player’s wrist. 

Christian started violently; he had as usual forgotten his sur- 
roundings and been wafted miles away. He had been playing 
one of Chopin’s most exquisite nocturnes, and his whole soul was 
still flooded with melody. He looked at the Maestro with vague 
dreamy eyes, eyes which scarcely saw him, and a rapt smile. 

‘You drag that phrase abominably,’ said Herr Adlersohn in 
his most grating tones. ‘ You play it like a sentimental school- 
girl. Pray, who gave you leave to take liberties with Chopin ? 
There is no rallentando in the text.’ 

Christian came down to earth again, but his face still wore an 
inspired look, as of one who had seen visions. 

‘I take no liberties,’ he said in a low voice. ‘I gave my 
reading ; that is all. One must have scope for one’s own in- 
dividuality.’ 

Professor Adlersohn rose and bowed low with his most 
sarcastic smile. A titter went round the room, followed by a 
breathless pause. 

‘So-o-0?’ he remarked; then, with scathing incisiveness : 
‘Has it ever occurred to you that the world which has received 
Chopin may possibly dispense with the individuality of Christian 
Thal ?’ 

Fresh titters and whispers applauded this speech. Christian 
stood up and threw a defiant glance round the room; then he 
turned and faced the Professor. 

‘I tell you, Master,’ he said, ‘the day will come when the 
world will own that Chopin has gained new beauties from 
Christian Thal.’ 

With that he bowed and walked away from the piano, pushing 
through the ranks of astonished students until he reached a 
corner of the room, where, with folded arms and eyes that 
proudly returned the curious glances of his companions, he took 
up his position. 

For a moment or two an awful silence reigned as the Maestro 
followed his recalcitrant pupil with a searching glance. His face 
was red, his brows heavily drawn together, his mouth fiercely 
compressed. The little crowd waited, trembling, for him 
to open it and fulminate forth Christian’s condemnation. 
Surely he would fall upon him and rend him ; probably he would 
avenge his senseless, inconceivable defiance by a sentence of 
perpetual banishment—a sentence which to this devout band of 
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worshippers meant death to a musical career. But Herr 
Adlersohn said nothing. After fixing Christian with a gaze that 
had as much inquiry as wrath in it, he jerked out his tablets, 


glanced at them, and impatiently signed to the owner of the next 
name on his list to come forward. 
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JuLieT sat alone on the following morning, a book open on her 
lap, but her thoughts busy with the events of the previous day. 
She remembered, a little anxiously, the comments on Christian’s 
rashness which had greeted her ears on all sides as at the con- 
clusion of the séance she and the Countess de Galphi made their 
way to the door of the class-room. Christian’s temerity was 
evidently considered by everyone an unheard-of, inexplicable 
thing, and the Maestro’s attitude towards him was deemed more 
extraordinary still. Many were of opinion that it boded ill for 
the rebellious student. Had he been openly denounced, had the 
chastisement for which all were prepared fallen upon him then 
and there, his chances of ultimate forgiveness would have been 
better. But that ominous silence, that deadly calm—oh, it was 
terrible! Especially as anyone could see how great was the 
Master’s secret fury! He was biding his time, and that stupid 
Cesar would soon rue his folly! 
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And certainly, as Juliet now recalled with a sinking heart, 
Christian’s delinquency had thrown the old man into a savage 
temper. The rest of the pupils had been made to suffer for it. 
How he had gibed at them, mocked them, rated them! Now he 
had been all ghastly politeness, now all fiery scorn. Bobo, as the 
time drew near for him to play, had been seized with abject terror, 
and, holding his handkerchief to his face to check a simulated 
bleeding of the nose, had made a tremulous exit, his progress to 
the door being hastened by a glance of withering contempt flung 
at him by Herr Adlersohn, whom his mendacity had entirely 
failed to deceive. 

Juliet smiled to herself even now as she called up the vision 
of Bobo’s agonised expression and goggling, panic-stricken eyes. 
But then her mind flew back to another image—Christian stand- 
ing motionless in the corner, his set face, his fierce looks. 

Someone in passing yesterday had whispered that he found 
himself in that room probably for the last time; even the 
Countess, pursuing her usual vein of cheerful pessimism, had 
repeatedly declared that he had done for himself. Oh, surely not ! 
Surely the great career which he had marked out, the career 
which, as Juliet’s father had foreseen, was to stamp its impress on 
the world, would not receive a check thus early. 

Ah! someone was coming quickly down the passage; not 
Bobo—the step was at once lighter and more rapid; the subse- 
quent tap on the door was more imperative than his. Yes, as she 
expected, it was the blond head which presently appeared in the 
aperture. 

‘ Alone!’ said Christian, and in a moment came round the 
door and closed it. He paused just within the room, look- 
ing towards Juliet from beneath knitted brows. His face 
was pale and moody, and there were dark circles round his 
eyes. 

‘What is the matter?’ cried the girl, rising quickly and 
coming towards him. ‘ There is no bad news? Oh, I hope——’ 

‘Why should there be bad news?’ he interrupted, with a 
quick impatient backward jerk of the head. 

‘I only thought—I was afraid—oh; Christian! I cannot help 
being anxious ever since yesterday. I am afraid you were not 
wise in defying your Master! Everyone seemed to think it extra- 
ordinary. They were all saying that he would give you your 
congé.’ 

‘He knows better than that,’ said Christian, with a short 
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laugh. ‘He hates me—he is furious with me—but he is proud 
of me. He knew very well that I was speaking the truth yester- 
day. I sawit in his face; did not you? Besides,’ he went on 
without pausing for a reply, ‘even if the old man were to cast 
me off, should I not still be what I am? Why are you silent ? 
Do you doubt me ?’ 

Juliet, confounded by his vehemence, did not answer immedi- 
ately, and his face changed ; the hands, which had been passion- 
ately gesticulating, suddenly dropped. He stood staring at her 
blankly, and then uttered a groan. 

‘ You do not believe in me,’ he said tragically ; ‘then perhaps 
after all I am deluding myself; perhaps I am only a miserable 
dreamer; perhaps my ambitions are worthless. Yes, I see you 
think so—you think I can do nothing, you think I am a poor 
conceited fool !’ 

Juliet burst out laughing. ‘Oh, Christian, if you could see 
your face! And what nonsense you are talking! Now, you know 
that I know ” 

She stopped, still smiling, though with a-certain timidity. 

‘What do you know?’ he cried eagerly. 

He dropped down beside her on the sofa, first removing the 
book which she had laid down on his entrance. 

‘Give me my book, and I will show you. There’—rapidly 
turning over the pages—“‘ you see this little edelweiss which I have 
put here to press? Well, let that tell you all that I expect you 
to do.’ 

‘That little woolly flower!’ said Christian, with a laugh that 
had an odd tremor in it. 

‘Ah, but think of where it grows,’ cried she—‘on the 
mountain-tops! Remember my father told you that you were to 
walk the heights.’ 

‘ And do you tell me that too?’ he asked in alow voice. His 
eyes with their full lids were downcast, his lips serious. ‘If you 
tell me, I will do it.’ 

‘Juliet!’ cried the Countess, suddenly bursting through the 
door, and starting back as she saw the two young heads bent to- 
gether over the book. ‘Good gracious! who’s that? Oh, it’s you, 
Monsieur Thal. Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Juliet, 
your maid is going into fits because you have not gone to try 
on. She says that do what she will she can never get hold of 
you.’ 

Christian rose to take his leave. 
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‘I am not at all ashamed,’ he said softly. ‘No, not at all. 
Perhaps the Maestro is, but I not.’ 

‘You might be the better of it, my friend,’ returned the old 
lady tartly. ‘What in the world were you talking about?’ she 
added abruptly as the door closed behind him. 

‘Oh, lots of things,’ said Juliet, colouring. 

‘Humph,’ said the Countess. ‘ Was it necessary for him to sit 
so close to you on the sofa? In Austria and Deutschland young 
men never sit on sofas—only dowagers do. Now come along and 
try on. Tl come, too, to give my opinion.’ 

They encountered Andrews in the passage. 

‘I was on the lookout for you, Miss Juliet; I thought as soon 
as the musical young gentleman was gone I’d maybe have a 
chance.’ 

The girl went into her bedroom without replying, but her face 
and neck, even her little ears, turned scarlet, and Andrews’s next 
remark did not tend to restore her equanimity. 

‘I can’t help thinkin’,’ said that worthy, removing half a dozen 
or so of pins from her mouth, ‘how people does change as they 
grow up. Now, Miss Juliet, you was a terrible one when you was 
a child for disliking young gentlemen. Dear, I remember, when 
those nice little Master Harrises from the Rectory used to come 
up to play with you now and again, how you used to hate it! 
‘‘ Now they'll all come tramperin’ in,” says you to me once, when 
we was expectin’ them to tea in the nursery; and another time, 
after they’d been, when I asked you had you enjoyed yourself, 
“No, indeed,” says you, “ to tell you the truth I don’t like boys— 
they’re too runny and jumpy,” says you.’ 

Countess de Galphi rolled her black eyes wickedly. 

‘Young people change very much as they grow up, as you say, 
Andrews. Miss Lennox seems to have conquered her aversion in 

‘a wonderful way.’ 

‘Oh, you know you can’t compare Christian with an ordinary 
boy,’ cried Juliet, turning round with cheeks once more aflame. 
‘Besides, it is not so much for what he is now that I like and— 
and admire him, as for what heis going to be.’ 

‘Humph,’ said the old lady with her head on one side. The 
incredulity plainly expressed in her countenance caused Juliet a 
twinge of conscience. A vision suddenly floated before her mind’s 
eye of Christian’s handsome winsome face and laughing eyes. 
Was it, indeed, only for his future greatness that she liked -and 
admired him ? 
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‘Well, you must admit he is not an ordinary boy, anyhow,’ she 
resumed quickly—‘the ordinary boy, all angles and elbows and 
great big feet , 

‘ Like Bobo,’ put in the Countess slyly. ‘Iam sorry to hear 
that you have so great a contempt for poor Bobo. He would be 
desperately wounded if he knew.’ 

The sunny vision conjured up by Juliet’s fancy vanished 
at her words, and was replaced by the image of honest, ugly Bobo 
—an image which called up sentiments humorous, affectionate, 
sympathetic—anything rather than contemptuous. 

‘Poor Bobo, too,’ she began, and then she burst out laughing ; 
‘I suppose I have changed,’ she owned. 

‘And a very good thing too,’ said her friend. ‘ Your father has 
kept you till now in a bandbox, well wrapped up in cotton-wool. 
You'll get rid of some of that here, that’s one comfort.’ 

The sun was setting on that same afternoon, and the sharp 
tingling cold which portended coming frost had already begun to 
make itself felt when Annola Ist6 made her way homewards after 
a shopping expedition. Her face was nipped by the keen air and 
her spare frame shivered ; she carried no muff, and as she walked 
she pulled the cuffs of her jacket over her shabbily gloved hands 
—a purely mechanical action, for she was so much preoccupied 
that she was scarcely conscious of the biting cold. 

On reaching the house where she and Christian lodged she 
ran up the stairs with a speed unusual to her, arriving quite 
breathless on the landing of the third storey. Pausing amoment, 
panting, she listened eagerly for the sound of Christian’s piano, 
and frowned at the all-pervading stillness. 

‘Out again, I suppose!’ she muttered to herself; and then, 
hastening along the passage, unceremoniously burst open the door 
of his room. 

The blast which rushed towards her as she threw open the 
door announced that the window was open; the little stove looked 
black and cheerless, and the temperature of the room was that of 
an icehouse. 

But Christian was not out ; on the contrary, he was kneeling 
by the window, his elbows resting on the narrow sill and his 
head supported by his hands, apparently quite unconscious of the 
temperature of the breeze which was lifting the loose hair from 
his brow. 

Annola pushed the door to behind her and strode across the 
room, seizing him by the shoulder. 
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‘Christian!’ she cried ; ‘Christian, what is it? Surely you 
are not weeping.’ 

The evening sky without was all dappled with amber and 
rose, bright paths of light shone out across the roofs of the houses 
opposite, every gable was aflame ; down in the street yonder the 
very pavements seemed to be of gold. The little room, too, was 
full of light, and Christian as he turned towards his friend showed 
a radiant face from out his nimbus of dishevelled locks. 

‘ Weeping, Annola!’ he cried, with gay surprise. ‘In the name 
of Heaven, why should I weep?’ 

His tone, his laughing face, contrasted with the burning 
anxiety which had tortured her during the greater part of that 
day, aroused in Annola a sudden frenzy. She pushed him from 
her, and then, falling back a little, gazed at him in wrathful 
silence, afraid for the moment to trust her own voice. 

Christian closed the window, rose leisurely, treated himself to 
an almost imperceptible stretch, and walked towards the stove. 

‘Why, the fire is nearly out,’ he cried cheerfully, and fling- 
ing open the little door, devoted himself with much clattering 
and hammering to the task of mending it. Annola stood a 
moment or two longer by the window, with compressed lips 
and hands tightly squeezed together; then she came slowly 
towards him. 

‘Christian, what is the meaning of it? Put down that poker,’ 
with increasing irritation, as he continued to scrape and rattle. 
‘Put down that poker and attend to me.’ 

Christian asserted some independence by keeping hold of the 
poker, but he obediently straightened himself and looked her full 
in the face. 

‘ What is the meaning of what?’ he asked, smiling. 

‘Of your extraordinary behaviour—of the change which has 
come over you lately. You always seem to me absorbed, pre- 
occupied, as if you did not realise what you were doing. You 
seem to me to live in a dream.’ 

‘Perhaps I do,’ said Christian quietly. He turned towards 
the stove again, and inserted the narrow hooked poker between 
the bars. 

With an inarticulate exclamation Annola sprang upon him, 
pinioning his arm and endeavouring to wrest the implement from 
him. 

‘I will have an answer,’ she cried, almost spitting out the 
words ; ‘I will not be put off like this. You shall attend to me.’ 
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He relinquished the poker so suddenly that she staggered 
back a pace or two; it was a real boy’s trick, and he laughed mis- 
chievously. Making a violent effort to regain her self-control, 
Annola said sharply : 

‘What were you doing by the open window just now ?’ 

Christian glanced at the window, and then back again at her. 

‘ As you yourself suggested, I was probably dreaming, Annola.’ 

‘Dreaming !’ she cried violently. ‘ Yes, you can dream, while 
I can hardly breathe for anguish. Christian!’ she cried, almost 
with a shriek. ‘ What are you thinking of ? -Do you realise that 
by your insane conduct yesterday you have jeopardised your 
whole career? On all sides I heard of nothing else. Everyone is 
thunderstruck. What, in Heaven’s name, induced you to be so 
rash—so mad ?’ 

Christian stared at her for amoment blankly, then with dawn- 
ing recollection. 

‘What—that? Ihad almost forgotten it.’ 

She made a futile effort to drag him towards the now fast 
fading light. 

‘You are either a liar or a fool,’ she said from between her 
closed teeth. ‘You had almost forgotten it! And I—every ring 
of the bell, every step on the stairs makes my heart beat till I 
nearly suffocate! I keep expecting each moment that a messenger 
will come to announce that the Master has dismissed you. And 
you—you—you can forget it—you can dream.’ She threw out 
the last word with scornful emphasis. Christian remained silent, 
smiling a little, but not impertinently. Suddenly he threw his 
arm lightly round her shoulders. 

‘Did you never dream, Annola,’ he said softly, ‘when you 
were young? Were you ever young, Annola?’ 

‘Dream—no,’ she cried, ignoring the last question, shaking 
him off, and turning upon him fiercely. ‘My life was too full. 
I planned—I desired—I resolved—I worked! But dream—no.’ 

‘Then you were never young, said Christian, nodding gently 
to himself. ‘I thought as much.’ 

Her eyes suddenly blazed. 

‘ There is something behind it all,’ she exclaimed, her voice 
wavering and almost failing her. ‘What is it—what is it, 
Christian ? You live, as you say, in adream. You neglect your 
work. You are constantly out. Christian, where do you go so 
often ?’ 

Her hands were on his shoulders now, her eyes were looking 
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at him piteously. He took hold of her wrists gently, and drew 
them down. 

‘You are very curious, Annola,’ he said, but not unkindly. 
‘I don’t know why you should put me through such a catechism. 
If you must know, I go to Bobo Michotte’s house.’ 

She stared at him incredulously. 

‘You go to see Bobo Michotte ? But why this sudden friend- 
ship? There never was much sympathy between you.’ 

‘ He is an excellent fellow,’ he returned carelessly ; and then, 
loosing her hands, he went over to the piano and began to play. 
Annola knew it was useless to endeavour to prolong the discussion. 
Christian did not intend that she should. He had been careful that 
no hint of Juliet’s presence in the place should come to Annola’s 
ears, and as he now buried himself in his technique he privately 
resolved to warn Bobo to be equally discreet. 


(To be continued.) 
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English Agriculture in Retrospect 
and Prospect. 


_ writing his book on Rwral England,| Mr. Rider Haggard has 
performed a very difficult task with great charm of manner, 
and with admirable skill. It is a work, too, that was needed ; for 
hardly anything in this way had been done since Arthur Young 
and the less known William Marshall, during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, roughly speaking, published the results 
of their agricultural surveys. Cobbett’s Rural Rides, written 
during the years 1822 to 1826, is indeed one of the books that 
live ; but it deals with a very restricted area, and is full of digres- 
sions, which, though racy in style and very characteristic of the 
writer, are hardly relevant to the subject. Since then, there has 
been only one similar book of any importance, namely, Sir James 
Caird’s Report on English Agriculture in 1850-1851, which he 
undertook as commissioner to the Times. The moment then was 
opportune for such an inquiry as Mr. Haggard has carried out, 
and whatever may be thought of his conclusions, no one can 
question the grave seriousness of the matters with which he 
deals, or the cumulative weight of the evidence that he has 
marshalled with so much ability and care. If his anticipations are 
well founded, then, indeed, they imperatively claim the attention 
of those who care for the welfare of the nation ; if they are not, 
then it is equally desirable to show whether there are any qualify- 
ing circumstances which have been left out of his account. 

Of all national questions there is perhaps none so permanently 
enduring as that, to speak briefly, of the land, taking the word to 
include in a comprehensive sense the interests of all classes 
who, whether as owners, farmers, or labourers, are connected with 
the tillage of the soil. It is a question that is always with us ; it 
is shot through and woven up with the whole texture of society ; 
it runs like a thread through English history. The most important 


' Rural England, by H. Rider Haggard. 2 vols. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1902. 
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part, perhaps, of that history is the relationship of the landed 
interest to the other interests in the State; and it is in this rela- 
tionship of former days that the causes of the present state of 
things are in a large measure to be sought. There were two 
axioms of statesmanship which for centuries no one scarcely 
ventured to dispute: the one, that agricultural land and its 
products were, if not the sole, the most important part of national 
wealth ; the other, that the owners of that wealth, that is to say, 
the landowners chiefly, were the rightful depositaries of political 
power. The first proposition was one of fact, which, indeed, 
before the rise of the great manufacturing industries, was obviously 
and demonstrably true; the second was a logical deduction which 
was soon raised into a dogma; and upon the two conjointly the 
whole fabric of national policy was built. To keep up, therefore, 
the prices of agricultural products and the value of rents was one 
of the main objects of the Government and the Legislature; the 
more so because it was important to maintain the special form of 
wealth out of which the land-tax could be raised. Even so acute 
a thinker as Locke seems to have thought that high rents are in 
themselves desirable. ‘An infallible sign of your decay in 
wealth,’ he wrote, ‘is the falling of rents, and the raising of them 
would be worth the nation’s care, for in that and not in the falling 
of interest lies the true advantage of the landed man and with 
him of the public.’ Arthur Young, too, writing a hundred years 
later, seems to have held the same opinion. Nor was the dogma 
of the political ascendency of the landed interest less unreservedly 
accepted. The notion seems for a long time, indeed, to have been 
regarded as the very foundation of political philosophy, the last 
word of the wisdom of the statesman. ‘ Riches,’ said the republi- 
can Harrington, in his quaint language, ‘ have wings,’ but wealth 
in land is ‘ hooded and tied to the perch.’ ‘The landed men,’ 
said Bolingbroke, ‘ are the true owners of our political vessel ; the 
moneyed men, as such, are no more than passengers in it.’ No 
one asserted the doctrine more emphatically than the Tory Swift. 
‘ Law,’ he said, ‘in a free country is, or ought to be, the deter- 
mination of the majority of those who have property in land’ ; 
there is no truer maxim than ‘that the possessors of the soil are 
the best judges of what is for the advantage of the kingdom.’ 
So, too, thought the Whig Defoe; the freeholders, he remarked, 
are the proper owners of the country. It was in much the same 
way that Coleridge saw in the landowners what he called the 
principle of permanence, and in the traders the principle of 
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progress. Moreover, what the philosophers thought, the statesmen 
and legislators translated into action. For instance, an Act was 
passed in 1711 providing that every English member of Parliament, 
except University representatives and sons of peers, should, if 
representing a county, possess land of the annual value of 600l., 
and if representing a borough, land of the annual value of 3001. 
respectively. A ‘noble Bill,’ Swift called it, which would prevent 
property from being at the mercy of those who had nothing but what 
was ‘transient or imaginary.’ So, too, all the earliest attempts 
at parliamentary reform were based on the assumption that it was 
the county and not the borough representatives who ought to be 
increased. Chatham, for instance, said that the knights of the 
shires ‘approach nearest to the constitutional representation of 
the country, because they represent the soil’; and Shelburne, 
one of the most advanced statesmen of his time, agreed with him, 
remarking that he never heard ‘a reflecting man doubt on the 
county representation being the greatest restorative possible of 
the Constitution.’ So, too, Lord North declared that ‘the bulk 
and weight of the House of Commons ought to be in the hands 
of the country gentlemen, the best and most respectable objects 
of the confidence of the people.’ It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that it was a fundamental part of Pitt’s Reform Bill of 
1785 to add no less than 100 members to the representation of the 
counties. The Bill was lost ; and when Parliament next took up the 
subject and passed the Reform Act in 1832, it was to strengthen 
the representation of the boroughs—an eloquent testimony to 
the change that had come over the country in the meanwhile. 
That the economic policy of the nation should have been 
chiefly directed towards the keeping up of rents and agricultural 
prices is only what might have been expected from a Legislature 
formed of a House of Peers—the lords of many acres—and a 
Lower House which almost wholly consisted of the representatives 
of freeholders and of the nominees of landlords. Prices, indeed, 
were maintained by legislation of the most shamelessly self- 
interested kind. Such was an Act passed in the reign of 
Charles II. absolutely forbidding the importation of Irish cattle. 
Then there were the Corn Laws, which—alas! for the fallibility 
of human judgments—were long regarded as a monument of 
wisdom. In the year 1682 sliding scale of import duties on 
corn was established, which, though sometimes suspended in times 
of scarcity, were, with some modifications, maintained until 1849, 


when by an Act passed in 1846 they were abolished. In order to | 
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encourage further the growth of corn a system of bounties on the 
exportation of corn was created in 1689, and it was not until 


-about a hundred years later that they ceased to be effective, when, 


owing to the increasing home demand, corn was no longer sent 
abroad. With regard to wool, which together with corn was the 
most important agricultural product, the policy adopted was not 
so flagrantly one-sided, because concessions were made to the 
woollen manufacturer, to satisfy whom all exports of raw wool were 
stringently prohibited—a system against which Arthur Young, 
from the agricultural point of view, quite properly protested. 
But in the interest of both wool-grower and manufacturer there 
was some very curious legislation. It was, for instance, in the 
seventeenth century enacted that all persons should wear woollen 
caps between Michaelmas and Lady Day, and that all corpses 
should be buried in woollen shrouds. It seems to have been 
thought a mark of good citizenship to give testamentary directions 
for carrying out the law, though some among the richer classes 
preferred to pay a fine. The landed interest was, in a word, the 
keystone of what Lord Beaconsfield well called our territorial 
constitution. 

The political domination of the land was, however, by no 
means allowed to pass unchallenged. The dualism of society into 
town and country sections has existed from the very earliest 
times ; urbanity and rusticity have always stood in contrast, and 
in this respect England certainly has been no exception to the 
rule. Nay, rather, the rivalry between the town and country 
dwellers was developed early and quickly sharpened by religious 
and political considerations. For whereas, generally speaking, 
the townsman was favourable to Nonconformity and to parlia- 
mentary government, the countryman was devoted to monarchy 
and the Church. So that, when the Civil War broke out, the 
East and South-East, where the traders and manufacturers were 
chiefly settled, were mainly Roundhead, while the West and 
North-West, except Gloucester and Bristol, were Cavalier. After 
the Restoration the old cleavage still continued, the Court party 
being supported by the rural districts and the opposition by the 
towns. Samuel Parker, the notorious Bishop of Oxford, affords a 
curious illustration of the kind of feeling that prevailed. ‘To 
erect and encourage trading combinations,’ he wrote, ‘is only to 
build so many nests of faction and sedition, and enable these 
giddy and humoursome people to create publie disturbances. For 
tis notorious, that there is not any sort of people so inclinable to 
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seditious practices as the trading sort of people.’ . . . ‘Our late 
miserable distractions’ were ‘chiefly hatched in the shops of 
tradesmen, and cherished by the zeal of prentice-boys and city 
gossips.’ London, in an especial degree, was, as a stronghold of 
Whiggism, feared and suspected by the Court, and her size seems 
quite early to have caused a good deal of apprehension. Already 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth it was forbidden by proclamation 
to build houses within three miles of the metropolis, but this and 
all subsequent attempts to restrict its growth, by prohibiting the 
erection of new houses without licence, and by ordering all 
persons with country houses to retire there, were of no avail to 
retard a natural progress. People in the seventeenth century 
lamented the evil of an over-grown city in quite a modern strain. 
Evelyn, for instance, speaks in his Diary of this ‘already 
monstrous city,’ which he thought ‘far too disproportionate 
already to the nation, and when a Bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment to prohibit further building, it found a supporter in Sir 
John Maynard, the eminent lawyer, who improved the occasion by 
dwelling on ‘the ruin of the gentry and the ruin of religion, 
leaving so many good people without churches to goto.’ This 
rivalry, political and religious, between town and country, was 
but one aspect of the contest between the trading and agricul- 
tural classes, which in England was known as that between the 
‘moneyed’ and ‘landed’ interests respectively. After the 
Revolution of 1688, the institution of the National Debt and the 
Bank of England raised the controversy to an extraordinary and 
unprecedented height. Never before or since have party 
politics and finance been so closely intertwined; for both the 
Bank and the Debt were Whig institutions, from which the 
Tories held themselves ostentatiously aloof. In a word, Toryism 
became almost identical with the landed and agricultural interests, 
and Whiggism with the interest of the traders ; while the latter 
were ardently attached to the Revolution settlement, the former 
either accepted it unwillingly, or were Jacobite in sympathies. 
There was, moreover, the antipathy arising from the notion of the 
landed men that trade was vulgar and contemptible, and from 
the conviction of the townsmen that the country people were 
stupid and bucolic. Pope’s lines, where the two brothers, one of 
whom remains on the family estate, and the other goes into busi- 
ness, are contrasted, illustrate the kind of feeling that prevailed : 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire, 
‘The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar, 
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There was, in fact, on both sides a good deal of silly prejudice, 
from which even the most enlightened were not exempt. Bishop 
Burnet, for instance, the great protagonist of Whiggism, described 
the landed gentry as ignorant and corrupt, while the traders were, 
he said, ‘ the best body in the nation, generous, sober and chari- 
table,’ with ‘ more knowledge, more zeal, and more charity, with 
a great deal more of devotion.’ On the other hand, the Tories 
vituperated stock-jobbers and financiers as parasites who throve 
upon war and the calamities of the nation, and as a class poli- 
tically dangerous, who would use their wealth corruptly. Yet 
though feeling ran high and bitter taunts passed, town and 
country were never hopelessly divided; the frontier lines were 
blurred, and the two sections blended into one another. No 
amount of Tory prejudice could prevent such a man as Sir Dudley 
North from going into business and making money; and the 
Whigs on their side were just as much concerned as their oppo- 
nents in maintaining the ascendency of the land. There is a 
curious passage in Bishop Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, 
in which he laments the contempt of the country gentlemen for 
trade, and advises them to put it by; and it is certain that in 
not a few instances the allurements of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice extinguished their natural repugnance. The squire, 
moreover, often sought a matrimonial alliance which, while it 
flattered the trader, was of great pecuniary advantage to himself. 
On the other hand, there was scarcely a merchant who was not 
ambitious of buying an estate, of entering the charmed circle of 
the landed aristocracy, and of founding a county family; and 
often he succeeded. There were many cases of new men and old 
acres. Then he aspired to enter Parliament as a county represen- 
tative, and, as Evelyn lamented, the squire often found it very 
difficult to compete ‘ with some rich scrivener, brewer, banker, or 
one in some gainful office.’ It is from such origins as these that 
many of our noble families—such as the Osbornes, the Childs, 
the Barnards, the Beckfords, and the Barings—are descended. 
The business people, therefore, were quite as eager to maintain 
the political domination of the land as any county magnate; the 
more so because it was not really prejudicial to their direct 
pecuniary interests. Complaints were sometimes made that a set 
of country squires should sit in Parliament and legislate on sub- 
jects of which they were entirely ignorant, but that did not 
matter at a time when it was an economic maxim that manufac- 
tured articles as well as agricultural produce should be protected. 
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When laws were passed to prohibit the importation of foreign 
cloths, silks, calicoes and cambrics, and to regulate the stuff of 
which buttons should be made, it is evident that the home manu- 
facturer had little ground for fearing that his interests would be 
neglected. How stringently the laws were enforced may be 
gathered from the fact that in 1766 a lady was fined the enormous 
sum of 200/. at the Guildhall for using a French cambric hand- 
kerchief. It was in this year also that a singular and amusing 
incident occurred. One Brecknock, an attorney, who had been 
sent to prison by the House of Lords, avenged himself upon Lord 
Camden by laying an information that he and three other judges 
had worn foreign cambric bands in court in contravention of the 
statute. 

It was not until towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
when the great manufacturing centres began to grow rapidly, and 
the pressure of the population upon the means of subsistence 
became severe, that the interests of town and country were 
thrown into really violent opposition. The controversy then, no 
longer touched with sentiment, became grimly realistic. While 
on the one hand the town-dwellers cursed the landed people for 
keeping up the price of food, the country people loathed the 
factories. Cobbett, though he hated the towns, denounced the 
country gentry as ‘ the most base of all the creatures that God 
ever suffered to disgrace the human shape’; and the tenant 
farmers as ‘ the lowest, the most hardened, and the most brutal 
of all the enemies of freedom in England.’ That was the 
opinion of a Radical. On the other hand, Southey, taking the 
Tory point of view, could hardly find words strong enough to 
express his disgust for the great manufacturing towns; they were 
‘wens,’ their wealth ‘a fungus excrescence,’ and capitalists, like 
‘pike in a fishpond,’ devoured their weaker brethren. During the 
anti-Corn Law agitation the same bitter feelings were strongly 
and constantly expressed ; and it is not the least of the benefits 
of Free Trade that it allayed a conflict that threatened to become 
a national danger. 

The position, therefore, of the landed interest down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century might be described as that of 
political. ascendency tempered by the efforts of the moneyed 
classes, not to abolish it, but to share it. English agriculture 
was, in a word, the spoilt child of fortune. Gradually, however, 
agricultural land and its products ceased to be the main form of 
wealth, and the grounds for giving the land a political predomi- 
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nance disappeared. This is the cardinal fact in the history of 
rural England, and from it important consequences follow, which 
have much bearing on the present situation. That English 
agriculture has been, and is, going through a period of depression, 
anyone who has considered the evidence which Mr. Haggard has 
brought together must candidly admit ; and were it not for some 
important qualifying circumstances, then, indeed, his conclusions 
would be gloomy in the extreme. English agriculture, if Mr. 
Haggard is correct, might be described as weeping piteously at 
its own funeral. But it is evident that the industry is suffering 
from its loss of a privileged position ; that it is undergoing a pro- 
cess of transition, and adapting itself, not without pain, to new 
conditions. The effort to meet them is a very different thing 
from failure and ultimate destruction. There is scarcely a trade 
that is not sometimes called upon to cope with unexpected compe- 
tition and changed circumstances; and so it is with agriculture. 
Next, it is clear to anyone who takes a long view of things, that 
the conditions of English agriculture have from time to time 
varied very much, and that the present state of depression is by 
no means an unprecedented thing. The point is worth a brief 
consideration. There appears to be good reason for believing, 
as Mr. Haggard shows, that at a very early period England was a 
great corn-producing country ; and that after the visitation of the 
Black Death, which in the fourteenth century swept away about 
half the population, a process set in of turning arable land into 
pasture. Then England became a great wool-producing country 
—the Australia of the middle ages—a fact of which the term 
‘ wool-sack,’ originally the appanage of a great financial officer, is a 
surviving illustration. Gradually the amount of corn raised began 
to expand again, and towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
owing to the growth of population, vast areas of pasture and 
common land were ploughed up and sown with wheat. The pre- 
vailing high prices made its growth very profitable, but gradually 
the process of reconverting arable land into pasture set in, and 
since 1870 it has gone on very rapidly. These revolutionary 
changes have had their natural effects, which at first were by no 
means beneficial. The cry of agricultural distress, in fact, has 
been often heard before. Soon after the Restoration, for example, 
much anxiety was caused by a serious fall in rents ; again in 1690 
we read in a letter of Sir Edward Harley’s that there was much 
complaint about the ‘deadness of markets,’ and that ‘ farmers in 


many places threw up their farms.’ It might have been thought 
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that if there ever was a time in the annals of English history 
when agriculture prospered, it must have been during the first 
quarter of the last century, when wheat sometimes reached 
famine prices. Yet of the period of 1822 to 1826 Cobbett draws 
a very gloomy picture. He tells us that the farmers were paying 
rent out of capital; that some of them and their families were 
receiving poor relief; that they could not, as was formerly the 
custom, afford to board and lodge their labourers; that farm 
buildings and villages were tumbling into ruin. Again, it was in 
1850 that Sir James Caird undertook his agricultural survey, 
owing, as he said, ‘to the low prices of agricultural produce and 
the serious complaints of landlords and farmers.’ Yet at this 
very time, when the Corn Laws had only been for a single year 
abolished, Sir James calculated that, in comparison with the esti- 
mates of Arthur Young in 1770, rents had risen 100 per cent., 
the price of wool 100 per cent., and the price of meat 70 per cent. 
Once more in 1881 Sir James Caird had occasion in an address 
to the Statistical Society to dwell upon the prevailing agricultural 
distress. The tillage of the soil appears to be liable, like any 
other trade, to transient fluctuations. Nor does there seem to be 
any necessary connection between a fall of prices and agricultural 
depression. That may occur even when prices are relatively 
high; and it may, therefore, not unreasonably be expected that 
the dark cloud now resting on the land will lift and pass away. 

It is, moreover, to be feared that the landed interest did not, 
in the days of its prosperity, very wisely use its powers. The 
narrow selfishness of its policy—which, it is only just to say, was 
equalled by that of the manufacturers—is almost incredible. On 
one occasion, for example, the inhabitants of the counties near 
London petitioned Parliament against the extension of turnpike 
roads into the remoter districts, because—so it was pretended— 
the more distant farmers would, owing to the advantages of 
cheaper land and labour, be able to sell their produce cheaper in 
the London markets. The Hertfordshire dairyman, who com- 
plained to Mr. Haggard that the low railway rates from Derby- 
shire made it difficult for him to compete with the farmers in 
that county, seems to have been moved by a similar spirit. Nor 
can it be doubted that the Corn Laws proved injurious in the long 
run. A policy that was avowedly intended to maintain prices 
was not one calculated to stimulate enterprise and industry. 
The system of bounties, too, did harm by encouraging but a 
single branch of farming to the detriment of the rest. Worst of 
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all, it was brought about that great areas of land were given up 
to corn, a crop for which naturally they were quite unfitted. In 
the result nearly the whole of such land has had to be reconverted 
into pasture—a long and difficult process which must necessarily 
be accompanied by economic loss. Even as long ago as 1850 
Sir James Caird noted that this process had begun, and he pre- 
dicted, with much foresight, that the rents of arable land would 
continue to fall, while those of pasture land would rise. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that of all the evil legacies of the 
past now weighing on English agriculture, this forced reconver- 
} sion is among the worst ; so true is it that the gods are just, and 
of our faults make instruments to scourge us. 

In connection with the matter now in hand, the fortunes of 
the yeoman—the small proprietor who farms and lives upon his 
land—are of considerable interest. For it is now a common 
ery that this unfortunate class of persons is being crushed out 
of existence. Yet it would appear that it has so often been 
crushed before that it must, in order to have survived, have 
been endowed with wonderful tenacity. Already in the time 
of Henry VII. there was much apprehension of the disappearance 
of the yeomen on account of the rapid conversion of arable land 
into pasture. ‘This,’ says Bacon, ‘bred a decay of people’; and 
an Act was therefore passed providing that all farmhouses with 
twenty acres of land and upwards should be maintained ; and ‘ by 
this means,’ Bacon goes on to say, ‘the houses being kept up, 
did of necessitie inforce a dweller, and the proportion of land for 
occupation being kept up, did of necessitie inforce that dweller 
not to be a beggar or cottager, but a man of some substance that 
might keep hiends and servants and set the plough on going ’"— 
a policy which, he says, in his Essay on The True Greatnesse of 
Kingdomes and Estates, ‘may breed a subject to live in con- 
venient plenty and no servile condition ; and to keep the plough 
in the hands of the owners, and not meere hirelings.’ This 
statute does not seem to have been enough, for in the next reign 
there was some further legislation providing for the maintenance 
of all farms of from thirty to fifty acres, and prohibiting sheep- 
owners to keep more than 2,000 sheep, or to hold more than _ 
500 acres. Yet, these regulations notwithstanding, complaints 
about the dispossession of the yeomen still continued to be heard ; 
and, doubtless, the great increase of the wool trade, the conse- 
quent turning of arable land to pasture, the diversion of small 
capitalists into trade, and the rise in the value of land, did 
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actually favour the consolidation of farms and the growth of 
large estates. Yet the yeomen were by no means extinguished ; 
they survived to receive at the close of the eighteenth century a 
further blow from fortune. Then it was that a great social and 
economic change occurred. Spinning and weaving had hitherto 
formed no small part of the rural industries of England; and in 
every cottage and homestead the loom and spindle gave profitable 
employment to the wives and daughters of the farmers and 
labourers. Cobbett, in his Rural Rides, relates that he saw some 
linen that had been spun and woven on a Sussex farm; fifty years 
earlier such a thing would have been quite a common sight. But 
the whole of this domestic industry vanished, to the great loss of 
the labourers and farmers, when factories were established. The 
class of yeomen perhaps suffered most of all. It may then be 
confidently hoped that, unconquerable hitherto, they will be able 
to overcome their present difficulties. 

It is in considerations such as these that some gleams of hope 
are to be seen. Moreover, it is submitted, with great deference to 
Mr. Haggard, that he has not taken fully into account some 
palliating circumstances. Take the landlords first. There is no 
doubt that there has been generally a heavy fall of rents, and 
there must be some cases where, it may be owing to the im- 
providence of predecessors, much distress has been caused. It is 
the fashion for landlords to complain that they are expected to 
perform duties during life and to pay them after death, and that 
their property gives them a position which it prevents them from 
maintaining. Yet it must not be forgotten that land is a form of 
investment, and if the returns upon it are diminished, so is 
the rate of interest upon investments which are equally secure. 
Moreover, if it is the fact that Free Trade has caused the fall of 
prices from which the landlords suffer, they, on the other hand, 
are benefited, like every other class in the community, by the 
cheapness of the necessaries, and of some of what used to be the 
luxuries, of life. Next take the tenant farmers. Without going 
so far as to describe them as nimiwm fortunatos agricolas, 
their lot appears on the whole to be very tolerable. The fall of 
rents must in the great majority of cases have very nearly, if not 
quite, met the fall of prices; and if it is a matter of complaint 
that many farmers only pay their way and make a living, it should 
be remembered that in every business and profession there are 
many persons of whom no more can be said. Mr. Haggard might 
be described as the farmers’ candid friend; for no one has more 
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clearly pointed out some of the causes of their failures, namely, 
their ‘ appalling obstinacy,’ to use his own words, their impenetra- 
bility to new ideas, and their unwillingness to co-operate. It is the 
old story of the rusticus expectans sitting on the bank while the 
river runs murmuring to the sea. It can be truthfully said, it is 
to be feared, of many English husbandmen that the fault lies not 
with their stars but with themselves that they are underlings. As 
to the agricultural labourers, it is generally admitted that their 
position is much better than it ever was before. Their food is 
cheap, their wages higher, and their services in strong demand ; 
whereas under the old bad system they were the most miserable 
class in England. They were underpaid, underfed, and harshly 
treated. Cobbett probably did not much exaggerate when he 
described them as ‘the worst-used labouring people upon the 
face of the earth.’ Even in 1850 Sir James Caird found their 
average rate of wages to be only nine-and-sixpence a week. There 
seems to be some ground for thinking that even now a lingering 
tradition of the evil days of old is one of the causes that is driving 
the peasant from the soil. He certainly cannot be blamed for 
acting as he does; for there is probably no career that offers so 
little reward to industry and thrift as that of the agricultural 
labourer. It is no wonder if, ‘ yearning for the large excitement,’ 
he packs up his kit, and his native village sees him no more. 

Mr. Haggard lays much stress upon the alleged depopulation 
of the rural districts ; and no one can read his earnest pleading for 
the rooting on the soil of a strong and healthy race of country- 
men without feeling that he is one of those fine spirits who are 
touched to fine issues. Yet the evil may not be so great as would 
at first sight appear. The fact is in itself neither new nor strange. 
Mr. Haggard himself inclines to the opinion that in very early 
times rural England must have been more densely populated. 
Cobbett, who quite appositely remarks on the great size of many 
parish churches, went so far as to assert that in the times of the 
Plantagenets it was ‘ out of all comparison more populous than it 
is now.’ Goldsmith’s Deserted Village is full of lines which might 
have been written to suit the present day : 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


But times are altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. 


The desertion that Goldsmith complained of was not entirely the 
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fiction of the poet. Moreover, the notion—in which Mr. Haggard 
seems to share—that town-life is unnatural is surely not well 
founded. It is quite as natural for men to congregate in cities, 
which are only villages writ large, for purposes of gain and con- 
venience, as it is for them to dwell in the country. As Pope said 
truly enough, 





Great Nature spoke ; observant man obeyed ; 
Cities were built, societies were made. 


Those, indeed, who flock to the towns—as they do all over the 
civilised world—are acting quite in harmony with nature. For 
after all the supreme interest in life is humanity itself—an 
interest which Dr. Johnson expressed when he said that there 
was no place like Fleet Street, and that he liked to watch the 
tide of human life at Charing Cross. The pleasantest amusement 
was, he thought, driving quickly with a pretty woman in a post- 
chaise ; but it is odds that he gave more attention to his com- 
panion than the scenery. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of 
surprise that the great cities—those irresistible suction-pumps of 
abilities and talents—should draw to themselves a large part of 
the rural population. 

But that this exodus can be in a measure checked, and .that 
the life of the agricultura] labourer can be made a contented one, 
Mr. Haggard has shown; and this is the really vital portion of 
his very interesting book. He has demonstrated that in many 
places, where there are suitable conditions—and there are many 
such places—small holdings and allotments do actually keep the 
people on the land. This is just one of those cases where an 
ounce of fact is worth a pound of fiction. This is not a new 
question, for, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an Act was passed 
to prohibit the building of any cottage without an accompanying 
allotment of four acres. It is a pity that this provision was 
neglected, for though it was perhaps a rhetorical flourish of 
Arthur Young’s that the magic of property turns sand into gold, 
there can be no doubt that the desire to own land is a very strong 
incentive. But it is impossible to dwell more upon this inter- 
esting topic. 

They make a solitude and call it peace; that is how Mr. 
Haggard would describe the attitude of Parliament and the 
Government towards rural England. But if that is so, it is the 
fault of the landed interest for not making felt the influence which 
it undoubtedly possesses. A Parliament consisting of a House of 
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Lords and a House of Commons in which the county representatives 
are in the majority, cannot be described as impotent to legislate 
for the benefit of agriculture. Mr. Haggard has pointed out in 
what directions the help of Parliament might be usefully invoked, 
and the effort to obtain it need surely not be given up as hopeless. 
If only there be competence, industry, and, above all, a well- 
sustained unity of co-operative action, then some return to the old 
state of prosperity may be reasonably expected. Though English 
agriculture will probably never open up an avenue to riches, there 
is no cause why it should not offer a fair reward to honourable 
labour. 
C. B. Roy.ance Kent. 
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A Small Event. 


All service ranks the same with God: 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


Say uot ‘a small event’! Why ‘small’? 

Costs it more pain than this, ye call 

A ‘great event’ should come to pass, 

Tian that? Untwine me from the mass 

Of deeds which make up life, one deed 

Power shall fall short in or exceed |— Pippa Passes. 


VERY night the ‘ Alfresco Entertainers ’ gave their performance 

on a little platform set right under the shadow of the great 

cliff ; while in front of them, not a dozen yards away, the rhythmic 

wash of the sea on a rocky shore seemed a sort of accompaniment 

to their songs, much softer and more tuneful than that of the 

poor, jingly, rheumatic piano, which had nothing between it and 
every sort of weather save an ancient macintosh cover. 

The village itself was but a shelf of shore with one long, 
straggling, lop-sided street: cottage and shop and great hotel set 
down haphazard, cheek by jowl, all apparently somewhat inept 
excrescences on the side of the green-clad cliffs rising behind them 
straight and steep, a sheer five hundred feet, and just across the 
narrow line of red road lay the Bristol Channel, with, on a clear 
day, the Welsh coast plain in view. 

At ten years old, people are generally found more interesting 
than scenery, and Basil took a great interest in the variety enter- 
tainers. The men looked so smart and debonnaire, he thought, in 
their blue reefers, white duck trousers, and gold-laced yachting 
caps—though they none of them ever put out tosea. There were 
five of them altogether, two ladies and three men. Basil did not 
care so much about the ladies, in spite of the rows of Chinese 
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lanterns that outlined the little stage and shone so pink in the 
darkness ; there seemed no glamour or mystery about them. They 
were not transcendently beautiful like the gauzy good fairy of 
pantomime, or the peerless, fearless circus lady in pink and 
spangles: neither did they possess the mirth-provoking qualities 
of the dauntless three clad in yachting garb. One always sang 
sentimentally of ‘ daddies,’ or ‘aunties,’ or ‘chords’ that had 
somehow gone amissing ; and the other—Basil almost disliked that 
other—sang about things he could in no wise understand in a 
hoarse voice, and danced in between the verses, and she didn’t 
dance at all prettily, for she had thick ankles and high shoulders. 

But the three ‘ naval gentlemen,’ as Basil respectfully called 
them, sang funny songs, and acted and knocked each other about 
in such fashion as caused him almost to roll off his chair in fits of 
ecstatic mirth. Nearly every fine night after dinner, if nobody 
wanted him, Harnet, the tall manservant, would take Basil, and 
they sat on two chairs in the front row and listened to the enter- 
tainment. Sometimes grandfather himself would come, but he 
generally went to sleep in his chair at home ; for when a man goes 
peel-fishing all day, walking half-a-dozen miles up the rocky bed 
of a Devonshire trout stream to his favourite pool, he is disinclined 
to move again, once he has changed and dined. 

The bulk of the audience attending the ‘ Alfresco Entertain- 
ment’ sat on the wall separating shore from road, or on the kerb- 
stone, but there were always a few chairs placed directly facing 
the stage, which were charged for at sixpence each. Harnet was 
far too grand and dignified to sit on either wall or kerbstone, and 
as grandfather always gave Basil a shilling to put in the cardboard 
plate, Harnet preferred to expend it in this wise. 

Now, all that company had high-sounding, aristocratic names, 
except one, who was called, as Basil said, ‘just simply Mr. Smith.’ 
There was Mr. Montmorency, the manager, whose cheeks were 
almost as blue as his reefer, and his wife, the lady who danced in 
the evening, but in the daytime affected flowing tea-gowny 
garments and large flat hats ; there was Mr. Neville Beauchamp, 
who sang coster songs, to whom the particular accent required for 
this sort of ditty really seemed no effort, as all his songs were 
given in similar pronounced and singular fashion. The lady of 
the melancholy ballads was called De Vere ; she looked thin and 
young, and generally cold, as well she might, for she played 
everyone’s accompaniments, and never wore a coat, however cold 
the night. But it was for Mr. Smith that Basil felt most 
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enthusiasm. In the first place, his speaking voice was as the 
voices of ‘ grandfather’s friends.’ In the second, he was, to Basil’s 
thinking, an admirable actor—changing face and voice, even his 
very body, to suit the part he happened to be playing; and 
thirdly, he was funny—funny in a way that Basil understood. 
Even grandfather laughed at Mr. Smith and applauded him, and 
when the cardboard plate went round, he sent Basil with the first 
bit of gold they had had that season. 

‘Clever chap that,’ he said as they strolled homewards under 
the quiet stars ; ‘reminds me of someone somehow—looks like a 
broken-down gentleman ; got nice voice, and nice hands—wonder 
what he’s doing with that lot ?’ 

Basil, however, was quite content to admire Mr. Smith without 
concerning himself as to his antecedents. He forthwith christened 
him ‘the jokey man,’ and it rather puzzled him that, except at 
night, the jokey man was hardly ever with the others, but went 
wandering about by himself in an aimless and somewhat dismal 
fashion. Could it be that Mr. Montmorency and Mr. Neville 
Beauchamp were proud, Basil wondered, because they had such 
fine names ? 

Basil’s face was as round as a full moon, and fresh and fair as 
a monthly rose. Tall and well set up, he was good at games, and 
keen on every kind of sport. Long days did he spend up the 
river with his grandfather fishing for trout—he was to have a 
licence for peel next summer, but had to be content with trout 
during this. He went sea-fishing, too, in charge of a nice fisher- 
man called Oxenham, and caught big pollock outside the bay, and 
every morning Oxenham rowed Basil and Harnet out from the 
shore that they might have their morning swim, for the coast is 
so rocky and dangerous that bathing from the land is no fun at 
all—though the rocks are very nice to potter about on at low tide, 
when energetic persons can find prawns in the pools. 

One day as Basil was busily engaged in this pursuit, who should 
come up behind him but the jokey man, looking as melancholy 
as though there were no sunshine, or blue water, or pleasant pools 
full of strange sea beasts. Indeed, although he was by profession 
such an amusing man, he had by no means a cheerful face. Tired 
lines were written all round his eyes, his shoulders were bent, and 
his long slim hands hung loose and listless at his sides, yet it was 
plain he was by no means old. Moreover, he had changed his 
smart yachting suit for an-old tweed coat and knickerbockers, and 
a grey billycock dragged over his eyes bereft his appearance of all 
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traces of the jokey man. So that for a minute or two Basil did 
not know him, even although he sat down on a rock close by and 
lit his pipe. 

Basil was standing bare-legged and knee-deep in water in pur- 
suit of a particularly active and artful shrimp, so that it was only 
when he at last lifted his head with an emphatic ‘ bother,’ that 
he noticed the stranger; then he beamed, for chance had tossed 
plump into his lap the opportunity he had long been seeking. 

‘How do you do?’ the little boy inquired politely, taking off 
his muffin cap with one wet hand while he grasped his net with 
the other. ‘Iam so pleased to have met you; I’ve wanted to 
for ever so long.’ 

‘That’s very nice of you,’ said the man, and when he smiled 
he looked quite young. ‘I am sure the pleasure is mutual.’ 

‘I’ve something most pertickler to ask you,’ continued Basil 
eagerly, scrambling out of the pool to sit on the rock beside him, 
‘and it seemed as if I was never to get a chance. It’s not for my- 
self either, it’s for Viola—you know Viola by sight, I dare say?’ 

Now, it happened that the jokey man, like most other people 
in that village, knew Viola by sight very well indeed. In fact, 
Viola, and the General, and Basil, were as speedily pointed out to 
every stranger who arrived as though they had been bits of the 
scenery. For they came every summer, and the village was proud 
of them. 

‘Is she your sister?’ asked the jokey man, suddenly taking 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

‘Yes, and she’s two years older than me, but she doesn’t go to 
school—I’ve been for a year—she has a ma’mselle. I dare say 
you've seen us with her. It’s been such a bore having her here, 
but she’s going to-morrow, and then we shall do just what we like, 
for there will be only Harnet and Polly, and we like them. 
Grannie had to go off quite suddenly to nurse Aunt Alice, and won’t 
be back for a week, so there'll be nobody but grandfather and us ; 
it'll be simply ripping,’ and Basil paused breathless, beaming at 
the pleasant picture he had conjured up. 

The jokey man put his pipe back into his mouth and waited, 
but it had gone out, so he just laid it on the rocks beside him, 
saying, ‘ What was it you wanted to ask me ?’ 

‘ It’s rather difficult to explain,’ Basil began, turning very red 
and rumpling his hair. ‘It’s Viola, you know; she wants so dread- 
fully to come to your entertainment; I’ve told her about it, you 
know, but grandfather says here Basil paused, and turned even 
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redder than before ; ‘ one has to be so particular over one’s girls, you 
know,’ he interpolated apologetically, ‘and she’s the only girl in 
our family. Grandfather never had any sisters or any daughters, 
so he thinks no end of Viola, and father and mother are in India, 
and he says : 

‘That some of the songs are vulgar,’ said the jokey man 
shortly ; ‘so they are, he’s perfectly right.’ 

The jokey man looked at Basil, and Basil looked at the jokey 
man for a full minute. Then the little boy said very earnestly, 
‘ Do you think that you could persuade them—those other gentle- 
men I mean—to leave out one or two songs one evening? There’s 
that one about the “‘ giddy little girl in the big black hat ” that Mr. 
Montmorency sings ; grandfather doesn’t like that one, and it’s not 
very amusing, is it? And Viola does want to come so dreadfully.’ 

The jokey man made no reply, but stared straight out to sea 
with a very grave face. Perhaps he was thinking of all those 
other Violas who listened night after night to the songs the 
General objected to, and were perhaps, unlike his Viola, not 
‘cared about, kept out of harm, and schemed for, safe in love as 
with a charm.’ 

Basil waited politely for some minutes ; then, as the jokey man 
didn’t speak, he continued earnestly, ‘ You see, she can just hear 
that there is music and singing when the windows are open, and 
it’s so tantalising, and you see it would be rude to walk away 
when we'd heard you, and come back next time you sang, wouldn’t 
it? It doesn’t matter for boys F 

‘I'm not at all sure of that,’ said Mr. Smith hastily ; ‘it 
matters very much for boys too, I think—especially if they don’t 
happen to have wise grandfathers with good taste. I'll see what 
can be done, and let you know.’ 

‘Oh, thank you so much!’ cried Basil, ‘that 7s kind of you. 
Viola will be so pleased; she’s up the village now with Polly, or 
I'd fetch her to thank you herself.’ 

Now, while Basil was talking he noticed that the jokey man’s 
coat had got leather on the shoulders, and that the leather looked 
as worn as the coat, so he rightly deduced that at some time or 
another his new friend must have been something of a sportsman, 
and asked, ‘ D’ you fish at all?’ 

‘Not here,’ said the jokey man, ‘ but I’ve done some fishing 
in my time. Have you had good sport ?’ 

Then immediately ensued a long discussion on the relative 
merits of flies, and Basil gave forth his opinion, an opinion backed 
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up by the experience of numerous natives, that the ‘Coachman’ 
was the fly for that neighbourhood, but that there were occasions, 
especially early in July, when exceedingly good results might be 
obtained by using red ants. They told each other fishing stories. 
Basil confided to the jokey man that he had just got a beautiful 
new split cane rod from ‘Hardy Brothers,’ promised to show it to 
him at the earliest possible opportunity, and they speedily 
became the best of friends. For it is a curious fact that although 
the actual sport itself is a somewhat taciturn pursuit, there are 
no more conversational sportsmen in the world than ardent 
followers of the gentle craft. 

Another thing—they are always courteous listeners, and gene- 
rally full of good stories themselves, yet have the most delicate 
appreciation of other people’s anecdotes. You can nearly always 
tell a member of a fishing family by this rare and pleasing trait. 

Next morning the jokey man called at the hotel and asked for 
Basil at the door. He wouldn’t come in, and when Basil, greatly 
excited, appeared, only waited to say hastily, ‘If you like to bring 
your sister to-night, I think I can promise you that it will be all 
right.’ Then fled before Basil could thank him, and was soon 
pounding up the steep hill that ends abruptly at the hotel door, 
as though he were training for a mountaineering race. 

Basil tore back into their sitting-room to Jay the case before 
his grandfather, who, for once, was lunching in the hotel. ‘ He 
promised, you know,’ he concluded jubilantly, ‘so she cam come, 
can’t she ?’ 

Grandfather pulled his moustache and laughed. Then Viola 
came and laid her fresh soft cheek against his, murmuring plead- 
ingly, ‘Darling, it would be so lovely,’ till he pinched Viola’s 
cheek and made stipulations about heavy cloaks, and the children 
knew the day was won. 

And the end of it all was that, at half-past eight that evening, 
grandfather, Basil, and Viola were seated on three chairs in the 
very middle of the road that ran past the Alfresco Entertainers’ 
stage; but as the road ends abruptly in a precipitous rock some 
thirty yards further along, there is no fear of being run over by 
traffic. 

What an evening of delight that was! How Basil and Viola 
laughed, and how pleased was grandfather! Another thing is 
quite certain—that the Alfresco Entertainers in no way lost by 
the alterations they had made in their programme ; the rest of the 
audience seemed as pleased as Basil and Viola, and no one 
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appeared to miss the ‘giddy little girl in the big black hat’ 
the least little bit in the world. 

‘ Really, it’s vastly civil of Mr. Thingummy,’ said grandfather 
on their way home. 


_ Grandfather and Harnet had gone fishing for the whole day. 
Mademoiselle had departed, only Polly was left in charge, and 
she had so bad a headache—she put it down to the close, cloudy 
weather—that she was fain to go and lie down directly she had 
waited upon Basil and Viola at their lunch, having given the 
children permission to go for a walk along the beach. 

It was a grey day, humid and still, and, being low tide, 
there seemed no fresh wind blowing in from the sea as usual. 
The children scrambled over the rocks, very happy and important 
at being, for once, left to their own devices, and they decided to 
make an expedition to a little sandy bay that can be reached from 
the shore at low tide, and to come back by a steep winding path 
up the cliffs which terminates in the coach road just above the 
village. They had not considered it necessary to confide their 
intention to Polly, who would certainly have objected. They 
reached the bay all right, paddled for a little time on the hard, 
smooth sand, and then set out to climb the path which winds in 
and out of the side of the cliff for all the world like a spiral 
staircase up to some nine hundred feet above the sea. This path 
is so narrow that travellers can only walk in Indian file. On the 
one side is the steep face of the heather-clad rock, on the other a 
sheer drop on to the rocks below. 

When the children had climbed about a third of the way they 
found themselves enveloped in white mist—a mist so thick, and fine, 
and clinging that you cannot see your own hand held before your 
face. It was no use to go down again ; the tide had turned, and 
soon the sea would be lapping gently at the foot of the pathway. 
There was nothing for it but to go on slowly, carefully, step by 
step, feeling all the time for the rocks on the inner side; by-and- 
by the path would widen. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Viola,’ said Basil cheerfully. ‘It'll 
take us a goodish while, but a bit higher up we can walk 
together.’ 

‘Tm not exactly frightened,’ said Viola in a tremulous voice, 
‘but I rather wish we hadn’t come.’ 

‘So do I,’ Basil answered fervently. ‘If I hadn’t been such a 
juggins I’d have looked up and seen the mist on those cliffs long - 
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ago. Probably you can’t see that there are any cliffs in the 
village now.’ 

On they toiled, slowly and painfully. It is really a most 
unpleasant mode of progression, walking sideways up a hill with 
your back against a very nubbly sort of wall. 

‘ Hark !’ cried Basil presently. ‘ Didn’t you hear a call ?’ 

The children paused, leant against the cliff, and listened 
breathlessly. Sure enough someone was calling. It sounded 
very muffled and far off ; but it was plainly a man’s voice, and he 
was calling for help. 

‘Do you think it’s above or below?’ Basil asked anxiously. 
‘I can’t seem to tell in this fog.’ 

‘It must be above, or we should have heard it before. Call 
out that we’re coming.’ 

Basil shouted with all the force of his young lungs, and again 
the faint, muffled voice answered with a cry for help. 

‘Come on,’ exclaimed Basil in great excitement ; ‘ we'll find 
him !’ and sure enough in another bend of the path Basil nearly 
fell over the prostrate figure of a man lying right across it, for 
here it suddenly grew wider. The man raised himself on his 
elbow, exclaiming : 

‘I say, do you think that when you get to the village you 
could send help? I’m very much afraid that I’ve broken my leg. 
I can’t stand, and moving at all hurts no end.’ 

‘Why, it’s the jokey man!’ Basil cried out in dismay. ‘ How- 
ever did you do it ?’ 

‘Oh, dear—oh, dear!’ added Viola, ‘ this és sad.’ 

None of them could see the other, but nevertheless the jokey 
man knew in a minute who had come to his rescue, and forgot 
his injuries in his surprise, exclaiming, ‘ Whatever are you two 
doing here? Is the General with you?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no,’ said Viola proudly ; ‘ we’re quite alone, or we 
shouldn’t be here, but isn’t it a good thing we are here; how did 
you fall?’ 

‘I was mooning along, not thinking where I was going, when 
down came the mist. I made a false step and went bang over the 
edge, but only fell on to the path below, not right over as I 
might have done. . . . Perhaps it would have been better if I had,’ 
he added to himself. 

‘You'd better go and get help, Basil,’ said Viola decidedly, 
‘and ll stay and take care of Mr. Smith till they come.’ 

But Mr. Smith wouldn’t hear of this. The children helped 
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him to crawl as near the inner side as possible, and when they 
left him he nearly fainted with the pain of moving. It began to 
rain, the cold soft wetting rain of a Devonshire summer, and Mr. 
Smith groaned and shivered. ‘I am so sorry for you,’ said a soft 
voice close beside him. ‘Is there nothing I could do? Wouldn't 
you be more comfortable if you were to rest your head in my lap? 
It would be a sort of pillow. Daddie used to go to sleep like that 
sometimes out on the moors last summer, when they were home.’ 

‘Oh, Viola, Viola!’ exclaimed the jokey man with far more 
distress than he had yet shown, ‘why did you stay? You will 
get cold. It’s raining already, and they will be ages.’ 

‘ There’s no use worrying about that,’ said Viola, edging her- 
self nearer. ‘ We couldn’t leave you here all alone and hurt, and 
Basil wouldn’t let me go on to the village ’cause of the fog, so of 
course I stayed. I hope you won’t mind very much ; I won’t talk if 
you'd rather not, but I think I'd like to hold your hand if you 
don’t mind. It would be comforting.’ 

The kind little hand was curiously comforting to the jokey 
man: he insisted on taking off his coat and wrapping Viola in it, 
in spite of all her protests. Presently the white pall of mist lifted 
a little and they could see one another, and it certainly was a 
great pleasure to the man lying against the cliff to watch the 
little high-bred face with the kind blue eyes turned in such 
friendly wise towards him. Viola was so like Basil, and yet so 
entirely individual. Basil’s face was round, hers was oval: Basil’s 
nose was broad and indefinite as yet, Viola’s nose was small and 
straight and decided, with the dearest little band of freckles across 
the bridge. Basil’s manner was extremely friendly: Viola’s was 
tender and protecting, and it was such a long time since anyone 
had taken care of the jokey man, that he almost crooned to himself 
in the delight of being so tended. She was very tender in her 
inquiries after his aches and pains, expressed a pious hope that 
he always wore ‘ something woolly next him,’ and being reassured 
on that head, proceeded to suggest that he should smoke if he found 
it comforting. Then she told him agreat deal in very admirative 
terms about daddy, and grandfather, and Basil, for Viola was of 
that old-fashioned portion of femininity that looks upon her own 
mankind as beings of stupendous strength and wisdom. The man 
lay watching her very intently, but it is not certain that he heard 
half of what she was saying. He had the look of one who was 
trying to make a difficult decision. The voices of habit and tradi- 
tion called very loudly to him just then—dared he listen ? 
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Presently Viola’s voice ceased. She was evidently waiting for 
an answer, and none came. ‘ Have you any sisters, Mr. Smith?’ 
she repeated. 

Mr. Smith shook his head, then he raised himself on his elbow, 
saying earnestly, ‘ Look here, Viola! I want you to tell me exactly 
what you think about something. Suppose Basil—of course it’s 
utterly impossible, but still—suppose that when he was grown 
up he did something that annoyed you all very much, something 
disappointing and entirely against his father’s wishes,’ he paused, 
for Viola looked very grave and pained, ‘and then,’ he continued, 
‘if he went right out of sight, and you, none of you, heard 
anything more about him for nearly a year—supposing then he 
was sorry, said he was sorry: 

‘ We should never lose sight of Basil,’ said Viola decidedly, her 
eyes dark and tragic at the mere thought. ‘At least, I’m sure I 
shouldn’t ; whatever he did I should love him just the same. 
You don’t love people for their goodness—you love them because 
they’re they.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?’ asked the jokey man earnestly. 

Viola looked hard at him, turned very red, and said shyly, 
‘Do youthink you could tell me just what you did ? I know it’s you.’ 

The man leant back against the wall again. ‘It’s not an 
interesting story,’ he said wearily, ‘but it may pass the time. I 
was at the ’Varsity, Cambridge ; I was always very fond of acting, 
and I was extravagant and lazy too. The very term I went in 
for my degree I was acting in the A.D.C., and—I was plucked. 
My father was furious. Then came a whole sheaf of debts. He 
said I must go back to a small college, live on next to nothing, 
work, and take my degree. Instead of taking my punishment 
like a man, I quarrelled with everybody, vowed I’d go on the 
stage, and came to this. I have kept body and soul together, 
and I don’t think I’ve done anything to be much ashamed of since, 
but I’m sick and sorry at the whole business. Yet now that I’m 
all smashed up and useless it seems somehow mean to go back. 
My father’s a parson, you know, not over well off, and there are a 
good many of us.’ 

All the pauses in his story, and there were a good many, had 
been punctuated by Viola with reassuring little pats, and now 
that the pause was so long that he seemed to have finished his 
story, she turned a beaming face towards him. ‘ How glad they 
will be,’ she exclaimed. ‘You must write to-night directly you 
get back. How glad your mother will be.’ 
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A spasm of pain crossed his face. ‘My mother died just before 
I left school,’ he said. 

Viola’s eyes filled with tears, and she had just exclaimed, ‘ And 
you have no sisters either, you poor dear!’ when the rescue party, 
accompanied by Basil and the nearly frantic Polly, appeared just 
below them. They carried the jokey man to the foot of the cliff 
and took him back to the village in a boat; and as his ankle 
proved to be very badly broken he elected to go into the cottage 
hospital on the hill. The long wait in the wet, that had not in 
the least hurt Viola, proved altogether too much for the jokey 
man. That night he became feverish and delirious, and when 
the children and the General went to ask for him next day, they 
were told that he was very ill indeed, and that the broken ankle 
was quite a small matter in comparison with the pneumonia. 
That evening the doctor called on the General, and directly the 
performance was over, the General went to see the Alfresco 
players at their lodgings. 

‘Do you happen to kuow who his people are?’ the General 
asked Mrs. Montmorency. 

‘He never let on that he’d got any folks, poor fellah,’ she 
answered with a sob. She had a kind heart if her ankles were 
thick. ‘He was never one to talk about himself, and he’s never 
had so much as a postcard by post since he’s been here, that I do 
know. His real name’s not Smith at all; his linen—beautiful 
and fine his shirts are, too—is all marked “ Selsley.”’ 

‘ Have you no idea what part of the country he came from?’ 
the General asked, ‘then we could look in a Directory. It would 
be a horrible thing i F 

‘ He joined us in London,’ Mrs. Montmorency gasped between 
her sobs, while her tears made little pathways on her painted 
cheeks. ‘He hadn’t any references, but I persuaded my hus- 
band to take him. He carried his references in his face, I said, 
and so I’m sure we've found it, for a nicer, more obliging, 
gentlemanly ; 

‘Do you think, sir, Mr. Montmorency interrupted, ‘ that he 
told the little lady anything about himself when they were up on 
the cliff together ?’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ exclaimed the General in great 
excitement, ‘ of course he did ; I have it. Who has got a Clergy 
List ?’ 

Naturally none of the Alfresco players possessed such a work, 
and it was already too late to knock up the vicar of the parish. 
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But next morning the General called on the vicar very early, and 
then despatched an exceedingly long telegram to the post-office 
and several bottles of champagne to the cottage hospital, where 
Polly, Basil, and Viola hung about the doors all the morning 
hoping for better news. The Alfresco players got out a green 
leaflet to the effect that there would be that night a benefit 
performance for that talented artist Mr. Smith, who had been 
suddenly stricken down by serious illness. The General seemed 
to send and receive a great many telegrams, and did not go fishing 
all that day. At sundown there was no better news at the 
hospital, and it seemed exceedingly probable that the jokey man 
would joke no more. The General met the last train, and drove 
away from the station accompanied by an elderly, severe-looking 
clergyman. They stopped at the hospital and the clergyman 
went in. 


The jokey man was so noisy and talked so continuously that the 
hospital authorities had him moved from the men’s surgical ward 
into a little room by himself. As the matron showed the strange 
clergyman into this room, a nurse rose from the chair at the bed- 
side. The jokey man’s voice was no longer loud, but he kept say- 
ing the same thing over and over again. ‘ All day long he keeps 
repeating it,’ she whispered. ‘I’m so thankful you’ve come, for 
he can’t possibly last if this restlessness continues.’ 

‘I’m sure he'll come if you send,’ the weak, irritable voice 
went on. ‘Why don’t you send? I want my father—“ father, I 
have sinned ”—that’s it—“ father, I have sinned ”—but I know 
he'll come if you send. I want my father I tell you—why won’t 
you send? I want my father.’ 

The whispering voice persisted in its plaint, the hot hands 
plucked at the sheet when other hands closed over them holding 
them firmly, and the voice he was waiting for said quietly, ‘My 
dear son, I am here.’ 

As the sick man raised his tired eyes to the grave grey face 
bent over him, his troubled mind was flooded with an immense 
content, his poignant restlessness was calmed. ‘Good old father !’ 
he said softly, and lay quite still. 

The jokey man thought better of it, and didn’t die after all. 
In another week Basi] and Viola were allowed to go and see him. 
They stood very hushed and solemn on either side of his bed, for 
he looked very thin and white, and was still lying right on his 
back which made him seem more ill somehow. For quite a 
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minute nobody said anything at all, till Basil, who held a large 
folded bracken leaf in his hand, laid it down on the jokey man’s 
chest and spread it out. A fish speckled with brown reposed in 
solemn glory in the midst. ‘It’s for your dinner,’ whispered Basil. 
‘It’s only four ounces off the pound. I caught it myself 
two hours ago. Viola saw me do it. I think a “ Coachman ”’s 
the best fly after all.’ 


L. ALLEN HARKER. 
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A Loch in Oready. 


T is one among many, in an island where the lochs lie scattered 
like fragments of the sky fallen among the hills—one among 
many, and one of the least known of them all. On it no fisher- 
man casts a fly, or casts it in vain ; for fish have never prospered 
in its waters. The local tradition has always been that eels 
destroyed the trout fry which have from time to time been turned 
down in the loch. It may be there is something in the theory of 
those who hold that, if trout once grow too big to fall a prey to 
the eels, they drive the latter to the sea, and hold the field—or 
rather the water—against theirenemies. There are who say that 
if a fresh-water eel goes down to the sea he never returns, but, if 
he run the gauntlet of his many foes, develops into a conger, and, 
ultimately attaining the apotheosis of eeldom, figures as turtle at 
a City feast. 

Whether these things be true or vain imaginations, it seems 
that after many years the trout in the little loch are about to 
vanquish the eels. Yet it can never be an ideal trout loch, for it 
is not fed, like its sister lochs, by the innumerable small burns that 
channel our low hills. One surface-fed streamlet indeed flows 
into it, a streamlet hardly worthy of the courtesy-title it bears ; 
but for the most part its waters are drawn from the secret courses 
ofthe springs. Its placid surface mirrors no hillsides, purple with 
heather and green with waving fern, but from its margin the 
land rolls back in low billows, precisely drawn and squared with 
fields that year by year darken under the plough and smile again 
in due season with the homely crops of the isles. 

Yet the little loch has charms of its own for those who know 
it, charms that its wilder and more romantic sisters cannot boast. 
Not a quarter of a mile from its western shore the Atlantic billows 
boom and thunder upon the cliffs, or roll in, great and green, to 
burst and spread in a whirling smother of foam upon the sands, 
and the quiet of the inland water is thrice welcome to eye and ear 
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dazzled and wearied by the ceaseless turmoil and tumult of the 
sea. 

The valley in which the loch lies runs down to a deeply curved 
bay, swept and scoured out by the sea, where there is a breach in 
the great cliff-bastion that guards our island’s western coast. Up 
this valley the wind has, through the ages, heaped a huge sandhill 
which rolls and ripples under its greensward down to the lip of 
the bay. Between the sand and the clay lies the loch, narrowed 
and lengthened by the rising slope of sand that forms its northern 
bank. At its eastern end is the germ ofa village. A little shop, 
a post-office, the long, low building which was a school before these 
days of school boards and unsightly, pretentious school-houses— 
these and a few cottages stand between the loch and the sunrise. 
Close to the water’s edge runs the high road leading from a steep 
little seaport town, away through the quiet country, luring men 
to the sea and the great world of adventure beyond it. For with 
us isles-folk the tune that sings itself in the dreams of youth is not 
‘ over the hills,’ but ‘ over the sea and far away.’ 

Along the northern shore, as close as may be to the water, 
runs another road, a road that leads to the kirk and the kirkyard, 
and, incidentally, to the laird’s house. 

Yet, because men who made the road must, to justify all their 
claims, preserve an apparent sobriety and straightness of purpose, 
while Nature, who laid the line between land and water, need care 
nothing for her reputation, there runs between the road and the 
water a grassy margin. Here it is of the narrowest, and there 
spreads out into miniature capes and peninsulas, where teal love 
to rest in the early morning, and rabbits come down to nibble the 
juicy water plants long before man is afoot. On the other side of 
the road the sandbank rises, steep and green, a cliff of sandy sward 
sometimes attaining a height of full twenty feet. There the 
rabbits have their outposts. The green turf is splotched with the 
scattered sand from their burrows, and their white tails bob and 
flicker among the mounds they have made. This is but the flank 
of the sandhill. Further to the west, where man has never 
ploughed the sand, the loch is bounded by long, low, green links 
which swarm with rabbits. Bunkers and hazards there are to 
delight the soul of the golfer. Yet hither that lover of links comes 
but seldom. The rabbits and the birds have it all to themselves, 
though little fields are set amid the links, and one or two houses 
of men. Out of the turf of the bank projects a great stone, grey 
with lichen, and looking like the broken and petrified shaft of a 
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mighty spear flung by one of the giants who of old waged a titanic 
warfare from isle to isle. Yet if a vague legend be true, the great 
stone is rather some bewitched living creature waiting the breaking 
of spells; for, so they say, there is a certain night in each year 
when it leaves its sandy bed and goes down to quench its thirst in 
the waters of the loch. 

Yet the birds do not fear it. The wheatear jerks and bobs 
upon its topmost edge as we gaze and wonder how and when he 
came hither. Then with a flirt of his tail he is off, to repeat his 
cheerful, tuneless call upon the nearest mound. 

At its western end the loch widens and is divided into two 
little bays, a bay of sand and a bayof mud. Inthe more northerly 
of these bays there is being fought a long skirmish in the great, 
slow, endless war between land and water ; and here victory leans 
towards the land, for the sand, blowing up day by day from the 
sea, settles here in the shallow water and drives it back. Twenty 
years ago, between the loch’s edge and the links lay a field of 
shining yellow sand, to which the golden plover were wont to 
come down in great flocks of an autumn evening. Once the sand 
had established itself, the advance of grass and flowers began. 
Pushing forward a vanguard of reeds and rushes, they pursued 
their steady march down to the water’s edge, and now where the 
sands were is a marshy meadow, starred in its season with the pale 
blooms of the grass of Parnassus, its landward side meshed by 
rabbit tracks, the tiny rivulets winding through it beset with 
scented beds of wild peppermint and haunted by snipe, and its 
outer margin giving cover to duck and coots, to water-hens and 
dabchicks. There are little islets beyond the meadow, some 
grass-grown, some still of bare sand, and a little sandy beach at 
one place, where redshanks and ringed plover run in the shallows. 
Thither too come the dunlin and the sandpiper, and rarer birds, 
knots and ruffs, greenshanks with their triple call, and whimbrels, 
the ‘summer whaups’ of the isles-folk. Here you may wade, 
knee-deep in clear water, to the very outer edge of the reeds and 
find all the way a footing on hard sand. And the reeds will 
yield their secrets. On this heaped pyramid the little grebe is 
hatching her eggs, and that reedy platform is a coot’s nest. Or 
at a later season you may chance, if the Fates be kind, to catch a 
glimpse of scurrying dusky ducklings vanishing among the green 
stems, while their mother flutters off, making believe to have a 
broken wing. 

A wide, shallow ditch divides the marsh from the fields on the 
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south, and where the ditch ends an old stone wall begins, marches 
a little way toward the water, and then breaks off to run round the 
bay of mud and so up along the south shore of the loch. Where 
it turns off, this wall seems at one time to have meditated an 
advance into the water, and in its retreat has left a tumbled 
straggle of stones which runs out along a little cape. Here at 
twilight come great grey herons, shouting hoarsely, to sit gazing 
into the waters. Here, too, curlews were wont to gather, wading 
among the sandspits, and keeping well out of gunshot from wall 
or ditch. Yet once on a certain autumn evening was their caution 
forgotten, and there came down the ditch a boy witha gun. At last 
his patience and his long and weary stalking were to be rewarded. 
Nearer and nearer he crept till he knew his moment had come. 
A sudden flurry of wings, two sharp reports, and three of the wary 
fowl were beating out their lives on the sand. This was indeed a 
hunter’s triumph, for there is no bird that flies warier or more 
difficult of approach than the curlew. And who knew it better 
than the boy? In this, his first year with a gun, had he not 
risen up early in the morning, and crawled, serpent-like, day after 
day, hour after hour, among the dewy grass, stalking the watchful 
whaups through the mounds and hollows of the links, and always 
without success. And now—three at a blow, two to the right 
barrel, one to the left! There are few such moments in life, but 
life is too short to forget them. 

The southern bay, the bay of mud, holds a great reed-bed. 
Here shelter many water-fowl. The swans breed there, with coot 
and water-hen and grebe. There, too, come the wild duck after 
their kind, mallard and teal, pochard and scaup, golden-eye and 
merganser. But the bottom here is muddy and treacherous, and 
it is a very doubtful pleasure to follow the wild-fowl through their 
haunts in the reeds. About the inner margin of the reed-bed, 
among the grassy tussocks and muddy pools, is a favourite feeding- 
ground for snipe. There, too, the pewits gather, and gulls of 
many kinds, while redshanks rise screaming from the water’s 
edge, rousing all manner of evil passions in the breast of the 
would-be stalker of wild duck. 

Out in the middle of the loch is a little islet or holm, built, 
entirely of tumbled, sea-worn stones. It was raised up in the 
midst of the waters many years ago by a relative of the then 
laird. After many days his labour was completed, and the island- 
builder ferried across the loch his last boat-load of stones. He 
rowed across to the holm, but he never returned. There on the 
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island he had made he laid him down quietly and died. This 
islet is nested on every summer by a colony of black-headed 
gulls. There, too, the terns breed, and great white-breasted 
cormorants, which come up after the eels of the loch, sit with 
black wings widespread in the sunlight. The circling, screaming 
cloud of gulls which hovers over the islet is a sight never to be 
forgotten, and the very thought of the sound of their calling 
brings back those wonderful summer days when all the world was 
young, and a brighter sun shone in a bluer sky. 

There are men scattered here and there about the world who 
look back to the loch and its environs as to an earthly paradise ; 
and ever in their dreams the loch, the links, the shore are but a 
beloved and beautiful background to one central figure—a boy 
with a gun. The seasons may change and mingle, as seasons do 
in dreams, but the boy treads again the familiar places, and 
renews his old disappointments and triumphs. Here on the sand- 
hill he fires his first shot, and sees, with wildly beating heart, one 
golden plover tumble from the wheeling flock and roll, a mere 
bunch of bright feathers, among the furrows. Once more he sees 
and hears the swoop of the peregrine falcon that snatches before 
his eyes the snipe he should have shot. Here come the blue 
rock-pigeons to feed on the links or among the stooks, where he 
may stalk them as he stalks the less exciting rabbits. Again he 
hears the thud with which his first mallard comes to earth, 
checked in that swift flight so far overhead, and in his joy heeds 
not that the nipple of his old muzzle-loader sang past his ear 
when he fired. And ever over his head the larks are singing. 
Picture follows picture as the heart of the man turns back to old 
days and scenes. The wind sings through the grass in some 
strange place his boyhood dreamed not of, and in the moment he 
sees the little loch all ruffled by a boisterous September wind, and 
a boy creeping by the old dyke to where a cluster of widgeon are 
sheltering under the grassy bank. Or something moves in the 
waters of a night, and he sees the boy come up along the loch in 
the last glimmer of an autumn twilight. Suddenly and silently 
something comes up out of the loch; there is a flash, a report, and 
he has slain a great sea-otter. Or perhaps he sees in the same 
twilight a boat upon the loch, and a rueful boy raising from the 
twilight water the dead gander of some poor old cottage woman 
which he has slain. Now it is a winter scene, and the moon 
looks on a snow-covered loch and a boy with a gun plunging 
amid broken ice under the bank in pursuit of a wounded 
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duck, which dives under the ice and leaves him empty-handed, 
but with knee-boots full of freezing water. Each man sees 
different pictures and a different boy, but a boy with a gun is 
always there. For in the natural human boy the primitive 
hunting instinct is ever awake. We, in the sheltered lives which 
our fathers and our fathers’ fathers have made for us, are apt to 
forget the time when man went forth daily in jeopardy of his life. 
Birds, beasts, fishes, and insects know to-day what it is to live in 
a world where every hillock may hide an enemy, every wave bear 
a watchful death in its bosom. But we have forgotten the fearful 
joy of matching our strength or our cunning against those of the 
destroyer. We are indeed lords of creation, and it is only in rare 
moments of mutiny that our subjects and slaves rise up against 
us. Then we call them mad! A mad dog we hear of at rare 
intervals, or, more rarely, see, but the howling wolf-pack is but 
a tale to give an added zest to the comforts of a winter fire. 
A mad bull may gore us, a madman shoot or hack us perhaps once 
in three or four generations; but we fear no more the poisoned 
dart, the stabbing spear, the tomahawk or the boomerang of lands 
where the business of life is the death of foemen. But the birds 
and the beasts, save only those which man has ‘ domesticated,’ 
still live the life of exhilarating fear and hope which long ago our 
fathers knew when the sabre-toothed tiger prowled in primeval 
jungles, when bears came down from the ice-floes and wolves ran 
howling among the hills, when our hereditary foemen coveted our 
skulls for drinking-cups and ravaged and slew for the joy of slaying. 
The hunting instincts of these old days still lie within us, though 
we need no longer kill for food, and the boy is nearer these old 
fierce forebears of his thanthe grown man. The fighting instincts, 
too, are alive within us, waiting but for the noise of the captains 
and the shouting to set our young men hurrying to the ends of 
the earth, slaying and being slain, for the glory of their tribe. 

It is strange to think that there may be other boys to-day 
who hold the loch and all its pleasant places in fee as we hold it 
by the tenure of our memories. Stranger still to think of all the 
vanished boys, back through the years, the generations, the 
centuries, who have loved our little loch, hunted by its margins, 
and dreamed strange dreams among the sunny hollows of the 
links. Could they return to-day, isles-man born, Norseman, Pict, 
or Scot, they would find many changes, for man is ever busy 
improving and altering the face of his kindly mother earth, yet the 
loch they would see but little changed. The waters shine as of old 
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under the same sunlight, or ruffle into miniature white-capped 
billows with the autumn winds, and by night they mirror the 
unchanging stars. The splendour of the sandhills in summer, 
when they robe themselves like kings with the purple and gold of 
crowfoot and thyme, the hot scent of wild peppermint crushed 
under foot, the trumpet call of the wild swans ringing through 
the frosty air on winter nights, the pipings and flutings of the 
water-fowl among the summer reeds, screaming of falcons and 
croaking of ravens from the cliffs, and overhead, from dawn to 
dusk, in the long days of the northern summer, the myriad music 
of the larks: all these things they would find unchanged; and 
though the little fences and fields, the roads, the byres, and barns 
of men have changed the nearer scene, yet man has not altered 
the ‘ belovéd outline of familiar hills’ nor silenced the deep music 
of the eternal sea. 
Duncan J. ROBERTSON. 











A Drama in the Pine Forest. 


ICHOLAS SMIRNOF returned to his lodgings in the Smaller 
Morskaya in St. Petersburg after a fatiguing day’s work. 
Smirnof was a detective officer, a member of the famous ‘ Third 
Department’ whose ramifications in the country of the Tsar are 
unlimited, whose unsuspected members may be one’s brother, 
one’s father, one’s sister, one’s master, one’s servant, the beggar 
on the footpath, the painted lady in her carriage, the very lacquey 
that stands behind the sledge of the Tsar. 

Nicholas Smirnof had an important case in hand. It had been 
placed in his charge because, though a young man, he was recog- 
nised by the chiefs of his department as one of the acutest of 
all their many un-uniformed employés, because the matter was 
urgent, and the capture to be made was of first-class importance. 

Smirnof sat and talked with his young wife, the samovar hiss- 
ing comfortably between them; he sipped his scalding tea and 
nibbled his lump of sugar. 

‘No luck again,’ he had told his wife dejectedly. ‘I wish for 
two reasons they had given the case to anyone else !’ 

‘They wouldn’t, doosha moya,’ she replied ; ‘ it is too impera- 
tive; they must employ their best agent, and that is—you.’ 

‘Yes, if it were any other job; but this—well, in the first 
place I never, as you know, believed in this poor chap’s guilt when 
we caught him and got him sent away; and now that he has 
escaped, I don’t fancy I shall find him again. He is as clever as 
they are made ; the thing will be a failure, and I shall lose caste 
at the Department. I wish to heaven they had given the job to 
Katkof, or Valooyef, or anyone else.’ 

‘His wife is a pretty little woman,’ said Mrs. Smirnof 
coquettishly. 

‘ Bah—one pretty little woman is all that I have eyes for. I 
am sorry for her—an old friend, and all that—and for him too; 
but of course the fact of our being old friends would not influence 
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me in the slightest degree in the performance of my duty, and the 
Department knows that well enough, or I should not have got the 
job. Itis partly because I know poor little Melnikof so well that 
I am set to catch him. Melnikof probably never knew the nature 
of my employment under Government; he always imagined me 
to be an ordinary chimovnik, a common Civil Service clerk F 

‘So did I,’ laughed Olga Smirnof, ‘ until you married me and 
took me into your full confidence. I little knew what a fox’s 
lair I was coming into when you brought me here, dooshka !’ 

Smirnof laughed and kissed his wife’s hand ; he was about to 
reply when an official note was brought in to him. 

‘ Bad luck to the Department and all its ways!’ he exclaimed 
with annoyance, reading the letter. ‘I’ve got to go out again, 
Olga.’ 

‘Is it news of Melnikof?’ asked Olga. 

‘ Heaven knows,’ said her husband ; ‘ I don’t.’ 

At the Department Smirnof was ushered immediately into the 
presence of a very high official—quite the highest. 

‘Smirnof,’ said the great man, ‘I am somewhat disappointed 
in you. I had expected ere this to hear definite news of progress. 
You know how great an importance is attached by me to the 
capture of Melnikof. I may say that his Imperial Majesty himself 
is aware of the state of affairs, and is anxious that the miscreant 
should be arrested ; yet you have done nothing.’ 

‘I am busy, Excellence. I am following more than one trail. 
In a day or two days I trust that ; 

‘Sooner, let us hope. Fortune perhaps favours you in this 
instance. See here!’ 

The great man threw across the table a dirty sheet of paper 
upon which were scrawled the following lines : 


‘To his Excellency the Chief Officer, Third Department, 
St. Petersburg. 








‘Ryabova: March 14. 
‘There has been observed in the woods about here a stranger 
of suspicious appearance. If your Excellency should consider it 
worth your while to send an officer, I shall be ready to show him 
where the individual may be seen. 
‘ KOSHKIN.’ 


‘Good,’ said Smirnof; ‘that is well. This is one of the 
trails I have under observation—the Ryabova district.’ 
‘Who is this Koshkin ?’ 
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‘A gamekeeper. There is an English'shooting-club in the 
neighbourhood, and this man watches the country to prevent 
poachers from stealing the game. I have warned all such 
people in the districts around St. Petersburg to keep their eyes 
open.’ 

‘Good—you have done more than I thought. You had 
better attend to this stranger at once. Shall you require men ? 
police, uniformed or otherwise? Take what you require.’ 

‘I shall consider and make my own arrangements. You may 
trust me, Excellence; by this time to-morrow night, if all goes 
wel], Melnikof shall be safely lying in the fortress yonder.’ 

‘Well, he is badly wanted, and neither you nor I nor the 
prestige of the Department will suffer if matters turn out as you 
expect. Good-night, and good luck attend your efforts.’ 

This man Melnikof had, but a year ago, been accused of a 
grave political offence. He had not committed the crime, but 
there had been a miscarriage of justice. Melnikof had long been 
a persona ingrata at the Detective Department, and when an 
attempt had been made to shoot an unpopular Minister at the 
front door of his Chancellery, Melnikof had been arrested on 
suspicion, ‘ tried,’ convicted, and sent to Siberia to work on one of 
the agricultural penal settlements there. The real culprit escaped, 
but Melnikof was among the bystanders when the shot was fired ; 
the Department had made up its mind that if he had not actually 
pulled the trigger he would be a very good substitute for the man 
who did, hence his arrest and banishment. 

Melnikof, be it admitted, though not the prime offender, had 
long been a sympathiser with the party of disaffection in Russia, 
he may even have known of the intended crime; but at any rate 
he was not the actual offender, and the astute Smirnof was 
perfectly right in his belief in the man’s innocence. 

Melnikof had somehow contrived to escape, to dodge the spies 
and human bloodhounds scattered over the forests and villages of 
Siberia, through or near which escaped convicts must pass in 
whichsoever direction they would fly—indeed, his romantic adven- 
tures would fill a volume with matter of no ordinary interest— 
and had eventually reached in safety the neighbourhood of 
St. Petersburg itself. But to enter the metropolis was a difficult 
matter ; and for a week he had prowled the woods at night, lying 
hidden by day, existing as best he could upon anything he could beg, 
bag, or steal, seeking ever, yet never finding, some opportunity to 
enter the city. Once there, his wife would, he knew, have some 
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scheme ready at the instant for his departure out of the country, 
for she had been duly informed of his escape; but he dared not 
show himself by day, and even by night he had not as yet found 
an opportunity to make his final dash for home and liberty. Up 
to this point he had been tracked every inch of the way, though 
his pursuers were always. several days behind him. By careful 
hiding he had now, he knew, given check to his enemies ; but he 
must be found eventually if he lingered much longer, and mean- 
while it was difficult to live, for food must be begged or stolen, 
unless game could be caught, and the cold at night was still 
intense. 

Smirnof was not very long in making his arrangements for 
departure. He went home straight from the Department to 
consult his wife, in whose good sense he had the greatest con- 
fidence. 

‘I am off at once, Olga,’ he said. ‘A man down Ryabova way 
has reported a stranger lurking in the woods; this is probably 
Melnikof. At any rate I must go and see for myself. You are not 
to expect me until you see me.’ 

‘Don’t get into trouble,’ said his wife. ‘ Melnikof may be 
desperate.’ 

‘I shall be armed,’ said Nicholas. ‘If I find him it will be 
a case of “hands up,” for he sha’n’t see me till I am sure of him.’ 

Then Smirnof sent out for a troika, a sledge drawn by three 
horses harnessed abreast, and set off upon his cold journey of twenty 
miles by road, wearing long Russian hunting boots, warmly lined 
throughout with felt, and reaching to his hips. A warm poloo- 
shoobka, a peasant’s sheepskin tunic, surmounted by a huge fur 
mantle, large enough to envelop him to the heels, completed his 
visible costume; in his pocket was a handy little revolver, a 
necessary companion in such an enterprise as that in which he 
was now about to embark. 

Olga Smirnof watched him drive away with a sigh. 

‘I that ought to help him all I can—and would ifI dared!’ 
she murmured. ‘ Oh, what fools the agitators make of us! Nicholas 
is good to me, and this is how I must repay him—I must, or——’ 

Olga had herself been a member of one of the many secret 
societies existing in Russia. She had not, indeed, had dealings 
with any of the more extreme of the revolutionary circles; her 
part had been mere passive sympathy with those who endeavoured 
to wrest from their rulers a greater measure of freedom than 
authority cared to givethem. She had pledged herself to help on 
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‘the good work’ in any way she could: by keeping her eyes open, 
by warning any who might be in danger, by financial aid—if she 
happened to be in funds. Her husband well knew of her con- 
nection with these societies before marrying her; indeed, it was 
through shadowing her in consequence of that connection, when 
discovered, that he presently made the acquaintance with her 
which ultimately led to marriage. 

‘Shall I denounce you or marry you ?’ he had asked, laughing ; 
and Olga had chosen matrimony. 

‘You will have to break with these foolish people,’ said 
Nicholas. ‘ Your own particular circle is harmless—oh, we know 
all about them; but there are affiliations and ramifications which 
might at any time get you into trouble, and that would not do for 
the wife of a detective of No. 3 Department!’ 

Olga had laughed, and promised to renounce all connection 
with her former associates, if they would allow her; and indeed 
those associates never troubled their heads about Olga, being—as 
Nicholas said—members of a harmless body of discontents. 
Knowing their own harmlessness, they were not even alarmed 
when Olga married a chinovnik. Had they known that Smirnof 
was a detective they might have felt uncomfortable; but of this 
they were ignorant—all but one of them, Vera Sooshkin.- Vera 
had herself lately married. She had married a member of a far 
more dangerous circle than her own, no other than Melnikof, whose 
acquaintance we have already made. Vera had come in haste and 
agitation to her old friend Olga, hearing of her marriage. 

‘Do you know what you have done, Olga?’ she said. ‘You 
have married one of the bloodhounds. Did you know it?’ 

‘I do now; I did not at first,’ said Olga. ‘But how do you 
know of it, Vera?’ 

‘There is not much that my husband does not know about 
the bloodhounds,’ replied Vera. ‘You must take care, Olga ; 
marriage does not release you from your vows of allegiance to ua, 
you know. In case of—anything—you are still bound to be on 
our side.’ 

‘I am going to know nothing. I shall be on neither side, 
though of course I shall sympathise with my husband,’ said Olga 
firmly. 

‘Well, take care; my husband’s party are strong and 
vengeful people, you know, and they may expect you to help 
us ; 
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friend, Vera, if you allow your man to inform his party of the 
circumstances——’ 

‘I hope there will be no need,’ said Vera; ‘it would only be 
in emergency.’ 

But the emergency arrived. Nicholas Smirnof had been 
entrusted with the capture of Melnikof, and those in St. Peters- 
burg who belonged to the circle of the escaped convict were 
mysteriously and promptly aware of the appointment. Vera 
Melnikof quickly appeared at Olga’s lodging. 

‘Your man has been told off for the capture of my Sasha,’ 
she said ; ‘are you aware of it ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Olga, her heart sinking. ‘Why do you 
ask ?’ 

‘ You will be expected to supply us with information.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind. How can you expect it, 
Vera?’ said the other, doing her best to maintain a bold appear- 
ance. ‘ If you are a faithful wife, I am another.’ 

‘It is not a case of individual wishes, or of what one will or 
will not do; it is a case of must. The Brotherhood insist. I am 
merely their mouthpiece. What I have said I have been sent to 


say.’ 

‘I do not believe it, Vera. You are his wife, and you are act- 
ing as a wife would and should. Ido not blame you. But I am 
a wife also, and will do my duty to my husband.’ 

‘Then take care! You say you do not believe me; I swear to 
you that I have received my instructions to demand of you as I 
have now demanded, and to acquaint you with the decision of 
the Council, which is that the Council must be satisfied of your 
obedience, or——’ Vera paused. 

‘Or my assassination will follow—I understand. Well, let 
them do as they please. I can strike as well as they, and you 
—Vera—would naturally be the first victim, though I should 
regret it.’ 

‘You mean that, rather than keep us informed of any news 
there may be of Sasha you will denounce the Brotherhood in my 
person. Now see, Olga, how foolish that would be. I might be 
arrested—true ; but the bloodhounds would follow no farther 
upon the track. On the other hand, you would certainly perish ; 
possibly my husband would suffer also. Nicholas might or might 
not gain the distinction of capturing Sasha, but in any case he 
would lose you. Place one thing against the other ; does he gain 
in the end, or lose ?’ 
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Olga reflected awhile. 

‘ What, exactly, do they require of me ?’ she asked at length. 

‘Information as to Sasha’s movements. He has gone out of 
our sphere of knowledge. If he is seen or heard of in his present 
hiding-places it can only be through spies on your side; he can- 
not, poor lamb, communicate with us. Olga, I have not pressed 
my own personal claims upon you, because, as you point out, you 
too are a wife and love your husband; but place yourself in my 
position. I want him, Olga; God knows how I want my husband 
back. I have alittle child, and she too wants her father. Let all 
this weigh, if you will, with the other We are wives; our hus- 
bands are good men both—most unfortunately their interests con- 
flict at this point, but what might happen would be far worse both 
for you and for me than what has thus far happened. I will tell 
you one more thing. If he returns we shall escape that very day 
oversea. All is prepared ; it can be done and shall be done, and we 
shall not return. From the other side of the water I swear that 
I will befriend your husband. If he loses caste over this matter, 
I shall send him information which shall a thousand times redeem 
the present failure. There are plots and schemes in the air. 
I will give him timely warning which shall enable him to do the 
Department such service that no officer in their employ shall hold 
his heed so high as Nicholas.’ 

‘Stop, said Olga. ‘Vera, it muy be right or it may be 
wrong, but I think 1 must do as you suggest. I dread the 
assassin’s knife—I am a coward ; my husband would not have me 
killed to save his reputation—he loves me. Also I am unwilling 
that you should suffer—stay ; swear to me that what you have 
said is true! that your circle have threatened me.’ 

‘Heaven knows it is the truth. I am a slave because our 
society—yours and mine—is affiliated with that of Sasha. Sasha 
is a slave also. He is not an extremist, though in moments of 
excitement and indignation he has both done and said foolish 
things; but he would never counsel assassination, still less take 
part in any violent measures. He is entirely innocent of the crime 
for which he suffered.’ 

‘Well, you shall hear, I swear it. If Nicholas receives 
information as to your husband’s movements, you shall be warned 
in time.’ 

‘God bless you, Olga. You have saved three lives—your own, 
Sasha’s, and mine ; for indeed I should not survive it if he were 
now taken and punished. I know not that you have not saved, 
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your husband’s also, for, believe me, he is in danger. As it is— 
well, you will see that you have acted wisely.’ 

And now, on the night of Smirnof’s departure for Ryabova, 
Olga hastened to give the news to her friend. 

‘Probably Nicholas will find and capture him this very night,’ 
she said, ‘if this turns out to be he. If so, how will it help you? 
He will be taken to the fortress. Your Council would scarcely 
attempt a rescue from there !’ 

‘Once he is taken, my husband will know how to proceed.’ 
Verasmiled. ‘That is a matter long since arranged between us— 
before he escaped. One thing only I can promise, that your 
Nicholas shall suffer no harm.’ 


Meanwhile Smirnof drove as rapidly as possible towards 
Ryabova. The sledge roads were in their usual spring-time state 
of almost impassableness. The sun of day warred with the frosts 
of night ; the sun converted the snow into muddy slush, which at 
night hardened into iron-bound ridges and ruts. The discomfort 
of driving over such roads at this season is unspeakable, but the 
heart of Nicholas was full of rejoicing, and he thought little of 
such small matters. At the village of Sosna he left his troika and 
engaged a small rustic sledge, for it would not be wise to 
approach Ryabova in the larger vehicle, lest it should be seen or 
heard from the hiding-place of Melnikof, which might be near the 
road, and rouse his suspicions. 

At Ryabova he easily found Koshkin the keeper. 

‘ Ah, you have come,’ said that individual. ‘Good; I could 
not remember your name, therefore I communicated with the 
Department.’ 

‘Is he still about here?’ asked Nicholas, and waited breath- 
less for the answer. 

‘Certainly ; he goes every evening to the same place, hoping 
to catch a black-cock at the springtide tok. I would have bagged 
him for a poacher, but that I remembered your warning, and 
thought he might be the chap you want.’ 

‘He has not seen you, has he, or been alarmed in any way ?’ 

‘Heaven forbid! I am not such a fool. I see a fifty-rouble 
note in this job.’ ; 

‘You shall have it if this is the man. If he attends the black- 
cock tok it is time we went into the forest. Is there a shalashka 
ready built ?’ 

‘It is that he uses, confound his impudence, every night.’ 
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‘ Dear Saints !—stop—he has no gun, of course ?’ 

‘Gun? poor wretch—no, nothing but his hands; yet he has 
had one black-cock, if not two.’ 

‘Come, man; we can talk as we go—take me to the shalashka 
quickly—describe the fellow—you saw him clearly and in day- 
light ? ’ 

‘ No, in half-light, when he left the shalashka at dawn. He 
is a small man, smaller than you or I.’ 

Arrived in the forest the conversation dropped, and all further 
talk was in whispers; the men crept forward silently, picking 
their way in order to go noiselessly. It was now midnight. 

‘He comes at half-past one—before the black-cock,’ whispered 
Koshkin. ‘ You are in good time. Here is the open space in 
which the shalashka stands. It is now fifty paces from us, 
straight for that large star. Shall you be able to find it ?’ 

‘Easily. Stop here, Koshkin. You have your big tooloop ; you 
will not be cold. It is possible that I may want you, though 
unlikely. Lie here, and make no sound.’ 

Smirnof crept out into the open space, surrounded by pine 
forest, in the midst of which the shalashka stood: a little conical 
shelter made of pine poles placed in a circle of six feet diameter 
at the base, but converging to a point at top. The interstices 
between the poles are filled with pine branches twisted in and 
out. Within is accommodation for two men, or three at a pinch. 
These little huts are run up for the use of the sportsmen during 
the spring tournaments of the black game. Hidden in his little 
sanctuary the gunner may listen to the game arriving in the 
darkness ; he may hear them challenge and fight, and when light 
comes he may watch the fun—an entertaining spectacle—or kill 
a bird or two, at will; for the black-cock are by this time so 
intent upon the business of the moment that they will not always 
fly even at a gun-shot. 

Smirnof had no difficulty in finding the shalashka, though the 
night was dark. Working noiselessly, he removed the branches 
loosely set against the poles in one place in order to admit of 
ingress, entered the hut, and replaced the branches. Then he 
cautiously adjusted his dark lantern, taking a single instantaneous 
glance at the interior of the shelter as he did so. The floor was 
covered with dry moss, a foot in depth. One corner was indented 
as though a man had lain there ; Smirnof sat down in the opposite 
corner, wrapped his fur round him, felt that his revolver was ready 
to hand, and waited. 
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The night without was as still as the very grave, and as cold. 
A heavy frost was in the air, but no wind moved among the pine 
trees. There was no sound, excepting—at intervals—the thud of 
amass of snow falling from the branches of some tree in mid 
forest. Suddenly a willow-grouse, the male bird, pioneer of the 
coming dawn, uttered his loud, strident, laughing cry within a 
biscuit-toss of the shelter, startling Nicholas from the light doze 
into which he had fallen. The immediate reply of the hen-bird, 
the soft ‘ ki-wow,’ five times repeated, reassured him. ‘That 
won’t do,’ thought Nicholas; ‘I was nearly asleep! If the 
kooropatka had not sung out I might have gone off!’ 

Suddenly there came a different sound. Far away in the 
forest, someone—or some large animal—was on the move. Foot- 
steps, slow and careful: this might be Melnikof coming—it 
might also be fox, wolf, lynx, bear—anything. 

Smirnof held his breath and listened. Undoubtedly the foot- 
steps approached; slowly but surely they came nearer. Then 
another sound—a muffled cough; it was a man, sure enough. 
The footsteps drew near and nearer; now they were crossing the 
open, now they paused at the entrance to the shalashka. A man 
removed the loose branches and entered, closing the aperture 
behind him, as Nicholas had done. Nicholas shrank into his 
corner in order that he might not be touched and discovered. It 
was pitch dark; he would not be seen. 

Then the new arrival sighed and groped his way to the corner 
in which Smirnof had observed his nest. He lay down, and 
Smirnof listened as he sighed and sobbed and muttered, appar- 
ently praying. So a quarter of an hour passed. Nicholas was in 
hopes that the fellow would fall asleep ; this would be as well, for 
he could then make absolutely sure of him ; if it should come to 
a fight the darkness was all in favour of an unarmed man. 

Suddenly there fell a startling hubbub of great flapping 
wings without. A large bird came hurtling through the dark- 
ness and alighted, with a thud and a grunt or croak, close to the 
hut. This was the first of the black-cock, the challenger par 
excellence, the King of the Tok, as the Russians call him. 
Smirnof heard his companion hold his breath and listen, then 
relapse into his couch and breathe again. Smirnof’s own eyes 
were growing accustomed to the darkness, and he fancied that he 
could now almost discern the outline of the figure that lay in the 
moss opposite. If this was so, the other would soon make him out 
also, and the crucial moment would arrive. 
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‘God send he may fall asleep first,’ thought Nicholas. . 

Presently a second black-cock approached. There was the din 
of flapping wings, the thud of his settling, and instantly following 
came the challenge ‘Chu-wish—chu-wish,’ responded to in a 
moment by the first arrival. The tok was beginning. 

Smirnof heard his companion move. Gazing intently into 
the darkness, he thought he saw him rise and kneel, peering 
through the pine branches as though he would see what passed 
without. 

‘I must wait a bit,’ came the whisper ; ‘ it’s too dark yet.’ 

The tok began and developed, the challenging became fast and 
furious. More black-cock knights arrived, and more again; judg- 
ing by the sounds without the shelter there were fights in progress 
at every point; flappings of wings, challenges, even the stamping 
and scuttling of the feet of the combatants were audible on all sides. 

The light strengthened. Smirnof was no longer in any doubt 
as to whether he really discerned the figure opposite or only im- 
agined it. He distinctly saw his man rise and step across to his 
side of the shelter. He actually bent over Smirnof’s legs and 
began stealthily to remove a pine-branch. In doing so he sud- 
denly touched one of Smirnof’s boots. 

With an exclamation of terror he started back, and sat down 
in his own place, holding his breath—watching—as though he 
scarcely dared to formulate his fears. 

Smirnof now judged that the time had come for action. 

‘ Yes.’ he said aloud, ‘ Sasha Melnikof, it is a man; it is I, 
Nicholas Smirnof. You are caught, my friend; do not play the 
fool, for my revolver is at this moment covering you.’ 

‘It is God’s will!’ exclaimed Melnikof, with a choking sob. 
‘ And it is you that have captured me, Nicholas! Well, fear not, 
I shall not resist. I am weary of this existence—the cold, the 
hunger, the fever, the being hunted—my God! yes, I am glad 
it is over : 

‘ How have you lived these days ?’ asked Nicholas. 

‘Each night I have caught one black-cock—I pounce upon 
them in the darkness as they fight—it is easily done. I was about 
to do this when I touched your foot. My God—it is cold.’ 

‘I have more clothes than I need,’ said Nicholas; ‘ you shall 
wear my polov-shoobka ; this big tooloop is enough for me.’ 

Smirnof took off his sheepskin and handed it across. ‘We 
will wait until it is light enough to see our way; put it on and 
rest awhile—sleep, if you like.’ 
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No, I sleep by day. I would rather talk. Nicholas, in pity 
—is my wife well? and the little one ?’ 

‘ They are well.’ 

Melnikof crossed himself piously and muttered inaudible words. 
Then he began, and for an hour he spoke of his adventures: his 
escape, his life in forest and moorland, pursued, befriended by 
peasants, a beggar, starving at times, yet determined to reach his 
home ; ‘for I must see my dear wife and the little one before I 
die,’ he ended, sobbing. 

Nicholas was a soft-hearted man, and pitied his old friend, but 
with him duty was paramount, 

‘It’s no use, Melnikof,’ he said. ‘Iam sorry for you, but I have 
my career to think of, and my duty to my employers.’ 

* Of course—I do not ask a favour of you, Smirnof; I am not a 
fool. What I would suggest, if you allowed me, is in the nature 
of a bargain by which we should both gain.’ He paused. 

‘ Well ?’ said Smirnof; ‘ go on.’ 

‘ There are papers of importance at my lodging ; in exchange 
for these papers, or rather for disclosing their whereabouts— my 
wife does not know of them, and could not help you to find them— 
I swear to you that you will not find them without my aid—I 
demand half-an-hour with my wife and child.’ 

‘I being present ?’ 

‘You being present. These papers would be a valuable 
possession to you, Smirnof ; their discovery would be a feather in 
your cap. With them in hand and my wretched self captured— 
which has been a wonderful feat, and quite incomprehensible to 
me—your career is made.’ 

‘Well, I agree. 1 may be blamed for it, but I will do as you 
suggest. Perhaps we had better start at once. If I were seen 
driving with you to your wife’s lodging it might be misunder- 
stood. It is now two o’clock—we shall reach town by five; the 
streets will be empty. Before six we shall be at the Depart- 
ment.’ 

The black-cock were in the very midst of the excitement of 
battle and bloodshed. A belligerent pair were hectoring and 
threatening within a yard or two of the shalashka as the two 
men stepped out and disturbed them. Both birds flew off with a 
loud tumult of beating wings. The noise gave pause to the 
dozen of duels going on at every point: as the two men stamped 
over the frozen ground bird after bird rose and fled away, some 
settling close by and continuing their heated arguments, others 
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flying as far as the forest, to sit and challenge upon the nearest 
tree. A crane screamed out in the half-frozen marshland a mile 
away. 

Melnikof, though he had sighed and wept in the first shock of 
his capture, was now in better spirits. ‘1 am glad it is over— 
this hunted existence,’ he repeated more than once; ‘and I 
shall see my dear wife and the child, thanks to you. God bless 
you for it, Smirnof.’ 

‘ Don’t thank me,’ said Nicholas ; ‘it’s a matter of business.’ 

Two hours later the three horses of Smirnof’s troika clattered 
through the streets of St. Petersburg and drew up at the house 
in which was Vera Melnikof’s flat, a modest lodging at the top 
of the huge building. 

‘Dear Saints, how I tremble!’ exclaimed Melnikof, as his 
companion rang the bell. 

‘ You have not yet told me where the papers are to be found,’ 
said Smirnof. 

‘In the kitchen there is a stone let into the floor in front of 
the cooking-stove; they are beneath that stone. Someone 
answers the bell—it is she—Verochka, my beloved!’ 

‘Come into the sitting-room—you also, Nicholai Stepanitch, 
I will set the samovar before you—you have had a cold drive. 
Will they try you again, my Sasha ? will they acquit you ?’ 

‘ Dooshka, we have but half-an-hour, and that thanks to 
Smirnof; thank him, you too! but for him, my beloved, we 
should not have met. Where is the little one? bring her.’ 

The half-hour passed very quickly. Smirnof sat stolidly by 
and watched and listened while father and child and mother —the 
child very sleepy and frightened—talked and embraced and wept 
together. Then all adjourned to the kitchen, and the stone was 
prised up by Smirnof with an axe. Sure enough, there lay a 
dusty packet of papers beneath it. Smirnof glanced at the bundle 
and pocketed it. 

‘ You have performed your share of the contract, Sasha, and I 
have performed mine,’ he said. ‘Time’s up. I am sorry, Vera 
Ivanovna ; you will understand.’ 

‘Go then, husband ; stay—one more embrace!’ she flung her 
arms about Melnikof’s neck. ‘Go, and God keep thee!’ she said 
aloud ; and she whispered in his ear, ‘ Walk in front when you 
reach the bottom of the stairs.’ 

At the foot of the dark, unlighted stone staircase, gloomy even 
in full daylight, almost pitch dark at this early hour of morning, 
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Melnikof was walking in front. Two men suddenly fell upon 
Smirnof, who was just behind him ; one placed something over his 
mouth, the other held his arms. Smirnof struggled and tried to 
cry out, but the men were powerful; he was helpless in their 
clutches, and the gag upon his mouth and nose prevented him 
uttering a sound. 

‘I am done for,’ thought Smirnof. ‘I ought not to have 

Then suddenly consciousness left him. 

When he regained his senses he lay upon his own bed at home. 
It was broad daylight. His wife Olga sat by his bedside sewing. 

‘Olga—what is it—what has happened ?’ he said. ‘Where is 
Melnikof? Have I beenill? Did I dream it, or did I go out and 
capture Melnikof ?’ 

Olga kissed her husband and smoothed his forehead with her 
hand. ‘ You must have been ill, dooshka moya,’ she said. ‘You 
went to make a capture, but a few hours later there was a ring at 
the bell—this was five in the morning—and I found you lying 
unconscious at the door. Who left you there I know not.’ 

‘Olga, we are ruined!’ he sobbed, remembering all. ‘I 
captured him and allowed him to escape.’ Smirnof tried to rise, 
but fell back. ‘My head!’ he exclaimed. ‘ How ill I feel! Go 
to the Department at once, Olga—stay ; feel in the pocket of my 
tooloop, is there a bundle of papers?’ The papers were there ; 
Olga produced them. 

‘Thank God! they may save me,’ he said. ‘ Leave them for 
me to look at, and go quickly to the Department. Bid them watch 
every station and every exit from the town; it is possible he may 
not yet have got away. Tell them I went to Melnikof’s lodgings 
for papers and was there attacked and drugged. Explain all.’ 

Fortunately for Smirnof, the papers proved to be of some value 
to the Department, and though the Chief looked coldly upon his 
outwitted employé for awhile, Nicholas was not deprived of his 
seniority. But Melnikof was not found, neither was his wife. As 
a matter of fact, they had escaped by the early Finland train to 
Wiborg, reaching that city four hours later, while Smirnof still lay 
unconscious. At Helsingfors they had caught a steamer starting 
for Stockholm. They now live happily in London, where Sasha 
still associates occasionally with those who are in touch with the 
wire-pullers of anarchist and revolutionary circles. He has little 
sympathy with them ; indeed, he owes them a bitter grudge for a 
year of great misery, which might have lasted lifelong but for 
certain circumstances which have been set fortii above. But both 
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Sasha and his wife deem it a sacred duty to be upon terms with 


their old associates in order to keep faith with Olga and Nicholas 
Smirnof, to whom they consider that they owe much, and who 
from time to time receive from them mysterious, unsigned com- 
munications which are of the utmost value to Nicholas, and by 
virtue of which he has by this time achieved a reputation in the 
Department for astuteness and sagacity second to none in the 
Empire. 

It was his marvellous discovery of a certain plot to wreck a 
train proceeding from the Crimea, a year or two ago, that procured 
for him the favour of some of the very highest personages in the 
realm. This discovery has ever since leen a problem and a 
mystery to every other member of the Department, but pre- 
sumably Smirnof himself knew to whom he was indebted for the 
timely information which enabled him to avoid the threatened 
catastrophe, for on that occasion he made this remark to his 
wife : 

‘One never knows one’s luck. Only think of it: I go, thanks 
to my soft heart, and make an eternal idiot of myself by letting 
a poor chap say good-bye to his wife before disappearing for 
ever, and there comes of it—this!’ 

‘ This’ was the photograph, framed in diamonds, of a grateful 
Imperial Highness ! 

FRED, WHISHAW. 
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A Moscow Philanthropist. 


N all great social movements, rising we hardly know whence, 
but kindling by some subtle magnetic force sympathetic 
response in the hearts of men of the most diverse character and 
nationality, history has repeatedly shown us how tradition hands 
down the name of one individual whose personality becomes 
principally associated with a particular phase of thought and 
activity. 

We are, however, conscious that, without in any degree de- 
tracting from the fine spirit and great achievements which have 
raised a man above his compeers in the eyes of the world, there 
are many others who ‘silently traverse the thorny path of life, 
scattering good deeds to the right and to the left, but for whom 
sympathy is not, and to whom even bare justice is denied, but 
who are sustained, amid the indifference of their contemporaries 
and the countless difficulties which surround them, by an inward 
hidden voice, and are possessed by feelings deeply rooted in their 
souls which lead their steps, and enable them with courage to face 
the neglect of the present and the oblivion which awaits them 
after death.’ ! 

To the former category belongs John Howard, a name so 
justly venerated throughout the whole world, and one which has 
become specially identified with the radical change which has 
taken place within the last hundred years in public opinion 
regarding the regulation of prisons and our moral obligations to 
the condemned, whilst to the latter belongs a Moscow physician, 
one of those men whom chance and circumstanc? have not com- 
bined to render rich with earthly fame, but whose strenuous lives 
still bear fruit in the field for which they worked so well. 

Dr. Feodor Petrowitsch Haass was but a lad of ten years of age 
in 1790, when Howard died, but he succeeded later in continuing 
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in Russia the work which Howard had commenced; unlike his 
great predecessor, however, he passed out of men’s minds and 
was forgotten within a few years of his death. Thanks, however, to 
Senator A. F. Koni, of St. Petersburg, this striking individuality 
has been quite recently rescued from oblivion, and, so vivid is the 
impression which this writer has succeeded in producing in the 
sketch which he has written of the life and labours of this man, 
that Haass will surely achieve that immortality which is given to 
the dead who live again 


In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.! 


It is not necessary to describe in detail the appalling con- 
ditions which characterised prison life in Russia in the early years 
of the last century—conditions which did violence to every feeling 
of the just claim of the condemned to moral, decent, and sanitary 
consideration in their treatment and surroundings. The grossest 
acts of cruelty were coldly and wilfully perpetrated ; indeed, it may 
be said, were actually encouraged by the spirit of tyrannical 
despotism which permeated the official life of the time. But 
just as in the last days of the frost-bound winter, when all is 
seemingly as hard and hopeless as before, there is yet a sense of 
something indefinable, but sure of coming change and softness in 
the air, so, despite the apparently rigidly rooted traditions in 
regard to prison life in Russia, there was yet a subtle movement 
and undercurrent of reform stirring in men’s minds, which 
ultimately found tangible expression in the formation by the 
Government of a committee entrusted with the consideration of 
‘ The moral improvement of the criminal and amelioration of the 
condition of the prisoners.’ 

The direct outcome of this central committee’s labours was 
the creation in Moscow in the year 1828 of a Government Prison 
Committee under the direction of Prince Golitzin, a man noted 
for his liberal views and progressive spirit. ‘I am convinced,’ 
said the Prince, when presiding at its first meeting, ‘that the 
union of our activities and endeavours will bring about the desired 
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result, not only in regard to society and morals, but also in 
respect to religion, and that we shall possibly be so blessed as to 
find amongst the prisoners those who will support the steps we 
are taking by verifying the great truth that even amid the worst 
criminals the hope for regeneration is not in vain.’ Noble and 
stimulating as such a conception of the committee’s work may 
have been to its members, subsequent events showed that it 
would undoubtedly have remained unfulfilled had not ‘a man 
been found,’ in A. F. Koni’s words, ‘who devoted his whole life 
to it, who became the heart of the new institution, the pulsations 
of which made themselves felt in all the arteries of its complicated 
organism.’ 

This man was Feodor Petrowitsch Haass. A German by birth, 
by profession a doctor, his skill as an oculist called him to 
Moscow, where he ultimately settled, becoming a busy and highly 
successful physician. Material success, however, could not soil 
the lofty conception which Haass had for his art, a conception 
which never permitted him to make a business of what he 
regarded as a sacred mission; and so we find him visiting the 
poor, and freely giving his time and skill to treating their 
maladies and alleviating their suffering. 

That his talent and his public services were recognised is 
shown by his selection to the high position of Physician to the 
City, to which important office he brought the uncompromising 
and unflinching devotion to duty and the ceaseless energy which 
characterised all that he undertook. But this attitude of mind 
was not one which was calculated to lead either to a willing 
acknowledgment on the part of his colleagues of the existence of 
abuses, or to a harmonious agreement on the necessity for their 
reform; hence we find Haass frequently at variance with those 
with whom he was associated—his unyielding attitude on all 
matters in respect to which his high standard of right and wrong 
bid him take action exposing him to unceasing and acrimonious 
attacks from those in authority. 

During four years he submitted to a persecution which would 
have long before broken the spirit of a weaker and less lofty 
nature; but at the end of that time—in the year 1826—he was 
reluctautly compelled to recognise that, as a unit and single- 
handed (a foreigner to boot), he was powerless to break down the 
narrow officialism which stifled all real vitality of thought and 
action, and he resigned his high office and retired into private 
practice once more. 
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‘At that time,’ writes Koni, ‘he was in his forty-seventh 
year ; he wore the style of dress of his youth, which recalled that 
of the previous century—swallow-tailed coat, white shirt-frill and 
cuffs, short knee-breeches, black silk stockings, and buckle-shoes. 
He powdered his hair, drew it back from his face, and tied it 
together with a black ribbon in a thick knot. He drove, after the 
custom of that time, in a coach drawn by four horses. He owned 
a house in Moscow and a property in the vicinity of the city, 
situated in the village Tischki, where he had built a cloth factory. 
He led, in fact, the life of an earnest man in assured circumstances 
and enjoying the respect of society. He read a great deal, 
enjoyed friendly intercourse, and carried on an active corre- 
spondence with the famous Schelling.’ 

This was the man to whom Prince Golitzin turned when he 
undertook the formation of the Moscow Prison Protection 
Committee. 

‘Simplement et pleinement je me vends 4 la vocation de 
membre du comité des prisons,’ writes Haass when acknowledging 
the President’s invitation to serve on the Committee. 

With the acceptance of this position and its new responsi- 
bilities, making unceasing demands upon his time and energy, a 
new era commences in the life of this man. Like Pasteur, who 
was close upon fifty years of age when he commenced those 
memorable studies on disease and its prevention which filled all 
his later years, so Haass, already well on in life but with the keen 
enthusiasm of youth, upon which worldly position and material 
success had left no trace, embraced this new opportunity for work 
which to him was pregnant with possibilities for good—convinced 
as he was that crime, misery, and disease are closely inter- 
dependent, and that it was therefore absolutely essential that 
prisoners should be treated with justice devoid of purposeless 
cruelty, that compassion and sympathy should be extended to the 
wretched in spirit, and that the bodily suffering of the sick should 
be attended to. As before indicated, the existing official attitude 
of mind was in direct antagonism to these humane instincts, and 
it was to combating this ignoble spirit, to resisting it in every 
detail of its manifestation, that Haass devoted the remaining years 
of his life, actively realising that ‘il ne suffit pas de posséder la 
vérité, il faut que la vérité nous posséde.’ } 

The scope for work open to the Moscow Prison Committee 
may be gathered from the fact that this city was a central depdt 
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for prisoners coming from as many as twenty-four different 
governments, and that regularly once, sometimes even twice, a 
week, troops of the condemned were despatched from the so-called 
Deportation-prison in Moscow to Siberia. The numbers thus 
dealt with never, it is stated, fell below 6,000 in the year, and 
between the years 1827 and 1846 as many as 159,775 indi- 
viduals were sent vid Moscow to Siberia, a figure which does 
not include the children who followed their parents into exile. 

As a member of the Committee, Haass voluntarily undertook 
a regular supervision of this Deportation-prison, and was thus 
brought into immediate and intimate contact with the prisoners, 
whose physical and moral sufferings, he soon found, far exceeded 
the measure of punishment meted out to them by the law. 
Amidst this teeming mass of misery the attention of Haass was at 
once attracted to the gross cruelty inflicted upon the prisoners by 
the practice, then prevailing, of linking individuals one to another 
by means of a rigid connecting-rod. To a thick iron staff from 
eight to ten handcuffs were attached, in each of which the hand 
of a prisoner was fastened, whilst at the end of the rod was a pad- 
lock, so contrived that, whilst locked, the removal of the hand- 
cuffs was impossible. Elaborate precautions were taken to prevent 
this padlock from being opened—the key to it was placed in a 
small bag which one of the officers in command wore round his 
neck, the bag was tied round with string which was sealed by the 
superintendent of the station, and it was strictly prohibited to 
break the seal on the way unless in cases of the greatest emer- 
gency. Night and day all sorts and conditions of men were thus 
united. Men whose only crime was the loss of their passport 
were even subjected to this torture; those criminals condemned 
to convict labour were indeed better off, not being attached in this 
manner, for, their feet being chained together, they were allowed 
to walk separately. 

In this manner people of quite different ages, of different sexes 
even, were bound together, old men, women and children, the 
strong and the weak, people of all kinds of temperament and 
character were indissolubly, whether friendly or the reverse, 
linked one with the other. The hands were wounded by the 
weight of the heavy handcuffs, which under the sun’s burning 
rays in the steppes became unbearably hot, and in winter so icy 
cold that the flesh froze to the iron. 

The horrible and revolting cruelty of such a custom appalled 
Haass, and he at once set to work to endeavour to obtain some 
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reform in this direction. Nothing can convey a more realistic 
impression both of the character of official administration at that 
time and of the stupendous difficulties which surrounded the 
work of the Prison Committee, than the fact that, despite the 
reports which were presented, and the unremitting efforts of Haass, 
several years elapsed before any modification was introduced, 
and then only one which consisted in the substitution of a chain 
for the rod, leaving the prisoners still bound to one another. But 
Haass was not to be deterred, however great the opposition he 
encountered, from continuing his efforts for the amelioration of 
the condition of the prisoners, and was determined before all else 
to obtain, if possible, the freedom of their hands from this bond- 
age and place them at least on a level with criminals of the worst 
class, who, as we have seen, were not thus bound together. He 
set to work, therefore, to experiment with chains, endeavouring 
to secure them as light as was consistent with strength, testing 
them, we are told, upon himself. At length, in the teeth of the 
bitterest opposition, he succeeded in obtaining a concession which 
enabled him to banish the use of the rod, chaining instead the 
feet of the prisoner together, thus leaving him in comparison a 
large measure of individual liberty. This concession was, how- 
ever, only obtained for those prisoners who were deported vid 
Moscow to Siberia. Moreover, the expense of providing the chains 
was defrayed by Haass, who when his means became exhausted 
turned to his friends and the rich for assistance to carry on this 
work of mercy. These so-called Haass chains were warmly wel- 
comed by the prisoners, but the iron rod was still used during 
their journey from their respective governments to Moscow, and, 
indeed, in all other deportation centres except Moscow, the 
prisoners were never quit of it until they reached their final desti- 
nation. 

Haass, unable to obtain any more extended remission of the use 
of the rod, endeavoured to mitigate its cruelty by urging upon the 
Government that at least the handcuffs should be lined with 
leather, a step which would materially diminish the suffering 
attendant upon wearing them; with his characteristic dogged 
persistence he refused to be beaten in the controversy which 
ensued, and ultimately triumphed, for in 1836 a decree was pro- 
mulgated that throughout Russia the rings otinshing all fetters 
should in future be covered with leather. 

But even, as is the case at the present time in Russia, the 
policy of one governor of a district may be completely reversed 
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by his successor, so in Moscow, the city had to deplore the ap- 
pointment as Governor-General of a man who conceived it to be 
his mission to stem the tide of Western ideas which threatened to 
subvert the old order so redolent of prejudiced officialism. The 
opposition to the use of the Haass fetters, which had lain dormant 
for some ten years, was again revived, and Haass, when close upon 
seventy years of age, was once more engaged in bitter conflict 
with the authorities on the subject. 

A touching picture is presented of him visiting the Deporta- 
tion Prison on the arrival and departure of each and every troop 
of prisoners, endeavouring by his sympathy and profound pity to 
alleviate at least the mental suffering of the condemned, even 
when his pleading could not move the officials to permit him to 
exchange the official fetters for the more merciful chains devised 
by him. As physician to the Deportation Prison, Haass busied 
himself also unceasingly with the careful supervision of the 
health of the prisoners, detaining them until he considered 
them in a fit condition to start on the long journey to Siberia, 
a step which it will be readily conceived was bitterly opposed 
at headquarters, where he was regarded as an unreasonable phil- 
anthropist, pampering the prisoners and allowing exaggerated 
sentimental ideas to override the just discipline meted out 
by law. 

In Reminiscences of Cowrt and Diplomatic Life, Lady Bloom- 
field, the wife of the English Ambassador, describes a visit she 
paid in 1847 to the Deportation Prison at Moscow, where she 
saw Haass. ‘ We drove up to the Sparrow Hills,’ she writes in her 
diary, ‘to see the departure of the prisoners for Siberia, who are 
sent off every Sunday between one and two o'clock. The prison 
was a wretched place, merely a collection of small wooden houses 
which had been erected in the time of the cholera in 1831, in 
order that the prisoners should not be brought into the infected 
town. We first entered a room where the prisoners were being 
examined by Dr. Haass. That wonderful man had devoted 
himself to them for seventeen years, and had obtained great in- 
fluence over them and the authorities. He talked and reasoned 
with them, listened to their various tales and complaints, tried to 
lead them to repentance and dependence on God. The sight of 
so many fellow creatures doomed to spend the rest of their days 
in hardship and suffering impressed me deeply. There were in 
all about eighty prisoners—men, women, and children. The men 
had one side of their heads, beards, and eyebrows shaved off, which 
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- gave them a most ghastly appearance.’ Before the prisoners 


started they were all placed in a row and their names called over ; 
then they turned their faces towards the church and crossed them- 
selves; one or two of them prostrated themselves, and then 
approached Haass, kissed his hands and the hem of his garment, 
blessed and thanked him for all his goodness and kindness towards 
them. He took leave of each individually, giving a few words of 
consolation and advice, and when they were off he turned to me 
and said very solemnly that his prayer always was, not only for 
himself, but for all the authorities, that at the great day of judg- 
ment, when all met again in the presence of God, they might not 
in their turn be accused by the very men who were undergoing the 
severest punishment for their crimes.’ 

Whilst ministering to the physical needs of these unfortu- 
nates, Haass was thus often able to lighten the far heavier load of 
mental suffering which left many with no ray of light in their 
souls, to whom, deadened by despair and bereft of all hope, life 
was but ‘a deep wide sea of misery.’ With tender solicitude for 
the relatives and friends left by the prisoners, Haass made himself 
the means by which communication with them could be main- 
tained, writing letters and transmitting to the far-off Siberian 
convicts gifts of money, books, &c., from home. The reports to 
the Prison Committee are full of instances of his exertions in 
these numerous directions, and, as may be imagined, all this was 
not accomplished without the most unremitting work on his part, 
for he was indeed possessed with ‘a holy unrest’ at the misery 
he knew was petrifying the souls of those fellow-creatures for 
whom life and circumstances had proved too hard and difficult. 
We find him also distributing immense numbers of copies 
of the Bible and other books amongst the prisoners, receiving 
much financial assistance in this work from a rich English mer- 
chant of St. Petersburg ; endeavouring also to impress them with 
a sense of living personal sympathy amid the hideous conditions 
and temptations to which they would be subjected in the new life 
upon which they were entering, he, at his own expense, put 
together in a little book quotations from the Bible, St. Francis de 
Sales, and other writers, carefully selected and welded together 
by simple words of his own, in which the key-note was love for 
others and an unchanging belief in the better side of human 
nature. A copy of this small volume Haass personally presented 
to each prisoner in a little bag, and to ensure its safety during 
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their long march they hung it round their necks. No wonder 
that he was loved by the prisoners, that the memory of ‘ the holy 
doctor,’ as they came to call him—the gentle old man to whom 
they could confide their sorrows, sure of sympathy—became to 
many an inspiration and comfort not less than the words which 
were contained in the little keepsake of his which they carried 
with them into exile. Haass realised, indeed, in the words of 
Mickiewicz, the great Polish writer, that in our intercourse with 
our fellow-creatures, no matter their class or condition, it is 
essential ‘ to have a heart and to look into the heart.’ 

There are, indeed, many touching instances of how Haass lived 
in the hearts ‘of those made better by his presence.’ To select 
only one out of many, W. A. Arzimowitsch relates how, when 
Governor of Tobolsk and making a tour of inspection through the 
district, he stopped in one of the villages at the house of a former 
exile who had now become a prosperous settler living in comfort, 
surrounded by a numerous family. The Governor had already 
taken his place in his carriage, and was on the point of driving 
off, when his host, a fine old man with a long grey beard, and 
wearing a blue coat made of rich material, suddenly threw 
himself on his knees. Thinking that he was going to petition 
for some favour, or perhaps for complete pardon, the Governor 
begged him to rise and say what it was he wanted. ‘I have no 
request to make, your Excellency; J am quite contented,’ 
answered the old man, without rising, ‘only,’ and he wept with 
emotion, ‘tell me, tell me what I can learn from no one, is 
Feodor Petrowitsch of Moscow still alive ?’ 

Space does not permit of an account of the strenuous efforts 
made by Haass to obtain justice for the serfs, who before their 
emancipation were at the mercy of their owners and could be 
banished to Siberia at the caprice of their masters often for trifling 
offences and not infrequently from private motives of spite and 
revenge. In all this it will be seen that Haass was fighting with 
Herculean powers of darkness accentuated by custom and tradi- 
tion; and perhaps no greater tragedy can be conceived than that 
which in the closing years of his life found him obliged to 
struggle to keep his seat on the Prison Committee, of which the 
concerted efforts of colleagues were endeavouring to deprive him. 

‘ What had he not,’ writes the Countess Salias, an old inhabi- 
tant of Moscow who knew Haass, ‘ what had he not to endure, 
experience, live through, and suffer?’ But of this man we may 
truly say in those fine words of Robert Browning that he was 
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One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.’ 


Mention must be made in passing that to Haass alone was due 
the establishment, in Moscow, of a hospital for those who, home- 
less and through want or illness, were found in a feeble and faint- 
ing condition in the streets. This Haass hospital, as the poor 
were wont to call it, not only gave shelter to those to whom other 
hospitals would not open their doors, but also to persons upon 
whom the police had at their masters’ request inflicted corporal 
punishment and for whom medical assistance was subsequently 
frequently required. How extensively this hospital was used is 
shown by the fact that in the nine years from its opening until 
- the death of its founder no fewer than 30,000 persons were treated 
there, of whom 21,000 recovered. A pathetic account of this re- 
markable man in his closing years has been presented to us by 
Senator Koni. The prosperous physician of five-and-twenty 
years ago had vanished; of the rich patients who crowded to see 
him, none were left, only the poor flocked to his house; the 
cloth factory, the country house were gone, for his fortune had 
long since disappeared ; his coach and four horses had been ex- 
changed for a broken-down vehicle drawn by a couple of horses 
rescued from the knacker’s yard. His frugal simple life made 
but few demands upon his purse; what was over he gave away, 
and at his death there was not sufficient to pay for his funeral 
even. For himself he would accept nothing. It is related how 
on one occasion certain Moscow citizens joined together to present 
him with a new carriage and good pair of horses, so that he might 
more easily cover the long distances which his numerous errands 
of charity involved, but that on receiving this gift he at once sent 
carriage and horses to be valued and sold, and distributed the 
proceeds amongst the poor and suffering. 

‘ Tall, broad-shouldered, somewhat bent, with a full coloured 
face, and large and strongly marked features,’ he produced, we 
are told, ‘at first sight a remarkable rather than an attractive 
impression. But this was soon changed when his face became lit 
up by his ge:tle smile, and you felt in his tender and penetrating 
blue eyes the deep living goodness which irradiated them.’ 

To little children he was as devoted as were they to him; they 
would clamber about him, and romp with him, and he would seat 
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them on his knees, take their little hands in his, counting on 
their fingers what he told them were the good things to be sought 
in life, and on coming to truthfulness he would repeat over and 
over with emphasis ‘no lying.’ So he lived until the year 1853, 
when a painful illness at length brought him that rest which he 
never sought in life. 

It has been said by Merejkowski, that great Russian writer 
upon whom some think the literary purple of Tolstoy is destined to 
descend—Merejkowski has written, ‘Content without glory, in 
silence, strangers to all and solitary among men, we must work 
out our task to the end. We must hide and cherish the last, the 
utmost spark amongst the ashes of the altar, that tribes and 
nations of the future may kindle from it new torches.’ 

It is indeed from the glowing altar-ashes of lives like that of 
Feodor Petrowitsch Haass that we may rekindle the smouldering 
embers of our own faint fires, neglected and dull and low maybe, 
but the eternal spark of which is ever ready to be roused, to 
respond to the luminous touch of a great soul—of a lofty life. 


To the biographer of Haass, to A. F. Koni,' our warm gratitude 
is due for having in so masterly a manner recreated for us the 
individuality of this remarkable man, with a touch which reveals 
the literary skill of the artist and the deep human sympathy in 
which the heart speaks from the heart to the heart. 


G. C. FRANKLAND. 


' Doktor Friedrich Haass, by Senator A. F. Koni, Leipzig ; originally written 
in Russian, subsequently translated into German and French, but an English 
translation of which has not yet been made. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


E are to have a new canto of Don Juan, in Mr. Murray’s 
new edition of Byron ; indeed, by the time that these lines 
ure published the world probably possesses the inestimable boon. 
‘I do wish they would find something important,’ said the 
classical professor when a fresh text of part of the Greek 
Testament was unearthed somewhere or other. In the same way 
I take more interest. in a large packet of contemporary unpub- 
lished letters about Allan Breck and the other characters in 
Kidnapped then in a new canto of Don Juan. There is quite 
enough of Don Juan already, as there is quite enough of Titus 
Livius. I never could read all through Don Juan, and doubt if 
many people have been more successful. It is blindingly clever, 
of course ; but the trick of it seems to have become a mannerism. 
One feels that there is no reason why the poem should ever come 
to an end while the hero is. young enough to go on wheedling 
women who do not mind being wheedled, as somebody has said. 
None the less every reader must see the dozens of excellent 
reasons why the early cantos of Don Juan caused such a prodigious 
emotion when they first appeared, and no doubt the new canto 
will send many people back to the poem. 


* 7 
* 


A propos of Don Juan, Dr. Garnett published, in The 
Atheneum of March 7, an article on a very rare pamphlet, A 
Letter to Lord Byron from John Bull. There is no copy in the 
British Museum ; but my friend, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
has kindly allowed Dr. Garnett and myself to see his example. A 
very badly printed tract it is. The printer made a woeful mess 
of the few words of Greek which occur; but what interests Dr. 
Garnett is the authorship of the piece. Byron himself thought 
it so clever that he must ‘forgive the dog who wrote it.’ He 
guessed at ‘ Israeli ’—the father, I suppose, of Lord Beaconsfield, or 
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that hero himself; at ‘the author of The Sketch Book,’ and one or 
two other impossible people. Dr. Garnett guesses at a Mr. 
Black, a Scot and a newspaper-man. It was not by Mr. Black ; 
I would gladly bet on that point, if the question were capable of 
being decided. 


. * 
* 

The pamphleteer frankly assures Byron that he is a humbug, 
and so far the Court is quite with him. But he also insists that 
Don Juam is much the best work of the noble author, though 
Mr. Blackwood refuses to keep it on his immaculate counter, and 
though it has been attacked by the moralists of Blackwood’s 
Magazime. Wilson probably, or Lockhart, or both, reviewed The 
Letter of John Bull in Blackwood, July 1821. He, or they, 
attributed the tract to Jeremy Bentham. The author had said, 
about Ebony’s men, ‘ A set of too rigid moralists meet in a tavern, 
and, after being gently refreshed with tobacco-smoke and whisky- 
punch, they cry out : “ Well, then, so be it ; have at Don Juan !” 
“They are hot from ——’s,”’ adds the pamphleteer ; and probably 
‘———’s’ was a disreputable place of entertainment. Wilson, or 
the reviewer, maintains that ‘we have an accurate recollection of 
writing these very articles (all of them coming from our pen, 
except a few verses called “Don Juan Unread,” which were 
written by Dr. Scott of Glasgow).’ Dr. Scott was a dentist, ‘ the 
Odontist,’ a butt of Lockhart’s, who produced verses under his 
name. But Wilson wrote, he says, in the strength of claret, not of 
whisky. ‘It could not be said that we were “ hot from Kirk ”’ (he 
puts ‘ Kirk’ in place of ‘ ’s’); ‘nor indeed do we at all 
frequent the churches of the Scottish Establishment.’ He 
admits that Mr. Blackwood refused to sell Don Juan because he 
had a fit of gout, feared that ‘ his final dissolution was approaching,’ 
and became ‘as devout as possible.’ ‘This is the plain statement 
of the case. How Jerry got a hold of it we cannot even guess.’ 
It does‘seems rather odd that Jerry got a hold of it ! 


* ” 
” 





The pamphlet, which Byron thought so good, rebukes him 
for promptly making ‘copy,’ in a lyric, out of his quarrel with 
his wife, and generally tells a number of home-truths with the 
astonishingly candid manner of that robustious age. It was the 
time of ‘slashing criticisms,’ which whoso reads must recognise 
that, after all, there is such a thing as progress. We have not 
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now amazing men of genius like those who were living in 1821 ; 
but nobody now would tell in print, against the Rev. Mr. Bowles, 
a tale of a foible of his undergraduate days. Byron appears to 
have done this in an argument with Bowles about Pope, and the 
pamphleteer says that it is a shame. 


* * 
» 

They were very controversial in those days. 

1. Bowles wrote a took about Pope. 

2. Campbell abused Bowles’s book on Pope. 

3. Bowles replied to Campbell’s abuse of Bowles on Pope. 

4, Byron wrote an answer to Bowles’s answer to Campbell’s 
abuse of Bowles’s book on Pope. 

5. ‘John Bull’ wrote a letter to Byron about Byron’s answer 
to Bowles’s answer to Campbell’s abuse of Bowles’s book on Pope. 

6. Dr. Garnett has a theory of the authorship of John Bull’s 
Letter to Byron about Byron’s comments on Bowles’s answer to 
It is like ‘ The House that Jack Built’! 


* * 
* 





This, also, is something like literary history. We have 
nothing now in this way ; the rows of Mr. Robert Buchanan and 
Mr. Swinburne were nothing to these fearless old fashions. They 
were part of the great literary ‘ruction,’ concerning which my 
revered great-aunt exclaimed: ‘They tell me Pop’s no a poyit. 
Why, I ken every card in Belinda’s hand.’ The lady, it may not 


be superfluous to mention, referred to Belinda in The Rape of the 
Lock. 


* * 
* 

Since then some have said that ‘Byron’s no a poyit,’ and 
John Bull seems to have doubted whether he was, exactly; ad- 
vancing, moreover, the paradox that Coleridge was ‘quite as 
clever a man as his lordship.’ There were days when Cristabel, 
in a pamphlet, found no purchasers. Yet now, if a man were 
offered his choice, he would certainly save Cristabel rather than 
Don Juam from destruction, if one of the two had to perish. 


* * 
* 


The obituary notices in this old Blackwood are curious. ‘ At 
Strathtyrum, Fifeshire, Mr. John Falconer . . . gardener to the 
present proprietor for thirty-eight years. This is the first death 
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that has happened at Strathtyrum for nearly thirty-nine years, 
the family consisting of ten persons, besides five servants, in the 
farm and garden, with their families, in which there are fifteen 
children.’ Healthy place, Strathtyrum! Then we have Anne 
MacRae, died at 112; ‘not many months ago she could run a 
race with any of her sex of the third and fourth generation.’ She 
may have remembered the reign of Queen Anne, the Fifteen, and, 
of course, the Forty-five. John Bruce died at 113, and never 
went out of his own parish till he was 102. Mr. Wm. Cuddie, 
surgeon, died of a wound ‘ received in a duel which, it appears, 
he was induced to fight, with Mr. W. Brittlebank of the same 
place.’ Mary Miles married Mr. J. Houseman of Clint, and went 
to York with a party of friends to begin her honeymoon. ‘On 
their arrival’ she died of apoplexy. 


‘ For death, not for love, hast thou 
Loosened thy zone,’ 


says a poet in the Greek anthology. A son of Mr. Stothard, 
R.A., fell from a ladder, on which he was copying a church 
window ; ‘ although not more than ten feet from the ground, yet, 
being precipitated on his head, he fractured his skull, and expired 
on the spot.’ 
* * 
* 

‘May 5. At St. Helena, at 6 p.m., Napoleon Buonaparte, 
aged fifty-one years and nine months, being born at Ajaccio in 
Corsica, August 15, 1769.’ 


* * 
» 


At Fort William Mr. Donald Kennedy. ‘He was the person 
who set fire to the King’s brew-house when the Pretender was 
besieging Fort William’ in 1746. He turns up in Allan Breck’s 
affair. Mr. Kennedy was one of those Kennedys of Galloway 


who, at a period which I cannot ascertain, joined the Macdonells 
of Glengarry. 


* ” 
* 


As to Napoleon Buonaparte and his decease, he would have 
been more noticed, ‘but now the Empire was thinking of the 
Coronation !’ The coronation was that of George IV. 


‘Curmudgeon, from cawr méchant, an anonymous corre- 
spondent.’ This is said to be an entry in an old edition of 
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Dr. Johnson’s dictionary. The Doctor only meant that he got 
the suggested derivation—‘ curmudgeon,’ ceur méchant—from 
an anonymous correspondent. Another of the species, a ceur 
méchant, I think, sends a printed sheet about a wonderful dis- 
covery made by the New York Tribume. A recent successful 
novel has its ‘ foundation’ in certain French letters and memoirs 
of and about a lady well known to all readers of the literature 
and history of the eighteenth century. Twelve points of resem- 
blance between the novel and the historical facts are given in 
parallel columns identically worded. The obvious design is to 
suggest plagiarism by the English author, and probably there 
will be infinite cackle among the purveyors of ‘literary para- 
graphs.’ If so, the cackle is all about nothing. I have not yet 
read the novel, and, of course, one is not to be deceived by the 
identical wording of the twelve coincidences arrayed in parallel 
columns. But if the novelist has really taken a curious set of 
situations out of French private history of the eighteenth century 
(the affair of Mlle. de l’Espinasse and Madame du Deffand) 
and has cast them into the society of the twentieth century, 
where is the harm in that? No mortal could do so ‘with intent 
to deceive.’ Two at least of Mr. George Meredith’s novels are 
bottomed on actual facts of past life, or on the legends about 
those facts, in the early or middle nineteenth century. There is 
a novel about Dean Swift, Stella, and Vanessa. It would be 
perfectly legitimate to transplant the situation into the life of 
to-day, with imaginary actors, just as Mr. Stevenson once 
thought of writing a modern play on the lines of the Aias of 
Sophocles, or as Miss Thackeray built her pleasant Five Old 
Friends on the lines of five old fairy tales. To try dropping the 
old facts of a French affair of the eighteenth into the environ- 
ment of English life in the twentieth century seems an excellent 
idea, not a literary misdemeanour, if anyone has done it. A fresh 
interest is given to the novel—that is all. Of course, everything 
depends on how it is done. Good ideas for stories and plays are 
as common as good artificial flies in the tackle-makers’ shops. 
To make the idea or the fly cause the public or the trout to rise 
is another matter. What succeeds, as they say in Hampshire, 
‘is not the fly, but the driver ’—is not the idea, but the handling 
of the idea. If nothing but ideas were wanted for the con- 
fection of successful historical novels, Mr. Stanley Weyman would 
not be so prolific and successful as the present paragraphist. But 
a great deal more than the idea is needed, alas! and an author 
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has a perfect right to take his idea from Assyrian, or Patagonian, 
or French, or any other history, and work it out in a Toltec, or 


. German, or British environment. But what cewr méchant 


thinks it worth while to print this wonderful indictment and 
send it about the country anonymously ? 


* * 
* 


‘Have you read John Inglesant?’ ‘Old men still creep 
amongst us,’ and I am of their number, who remember the 
terrors of that question. It was usually asked by ladies, when 
John Inglesant first appeared. For one, I had not read John 
Inglesant. Looking into the pages, I detected a tendency to pulpit 
oratory—indeed, it contained an actual sermon, supposed to have 
been preached by an interesting young Jesuit. People said there 
was a ghost in it—the ghost of the great and good Strafford. 
I looked at it, but do not remember whether Strafford appeared 
with his head on or with his head off. It is curious to reflect 
that most of the nicest people of that age did lose their heads, 
owing to the tenderness of the Nonconformist conscience. Mr. 
Perks, in those times, would have had an exciting existence. 
Laud, Strafford, Charles I., Hamilton, Spottiswoode, Murray, 
Montrose, and half-a-dozen other gentlemen of loyal principles, 
all went headless ; while the Anglican controversialists usually did 
but cut off the ears of their adversaries. Observe the comparative 
mildness of the Church of England. There was a curious Puritan 
military punishment: offending Mulvaneys in the army of the 
Saints were ‘kicked at the gallows.’ Nicoll, the diary-writer, 
does not say who kicked them. 


* * 
* 


The praises of John Inglesant are sung, in Blackwood’s 
Magazime, by Mr. Edward Hutton. If I am unjust to the book 
(which is in a high degree probable), Mr. Hutton more than 
makes up for it. The novel was ‘concerned chiefly with the 
spiritual thoughts and ideas of the hero.’ That does not sound 
very exhilarating. ‘In it is to be found perhaps the most 
beautiful sermon in all fiction.’ But one does not go for sermons 
to novels. In such sermons (and in something else) Mr. Hutton 
finds ‘the secret of the charm that John Inglesant has for 
us’—has for him, at all events. ‘No love-tale “stuffed with 
piteous words” of Sir Walter or another’ begins so nicely as John 
Inglesant. Sir Walter, of all men, did not write love-tales 
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stuffed with piteous words. Action, character, and humour, not 
love affairs (his are often perfunctory), make the stuff of the 
‘Waverley’ novels. John Inglesant, it seems, was ‘loved for the 
sake of its exposition of the ideal perfection of the Church of 
England.’ ‘The First Part is concerned almost entirely with 
spiritual crises.’ One begins to understand why one was not 
attracted by John Inglesant. ‘ How far removed are we from the 
splendid vitality, the facile vulgarities, of Dickens and Thackeray ! ’ 
Very far removed from ‘splendid vitality, certainly, does this 
masterpiece appear to be. We are asked to consider the youth of 
Inglesant and of Marius the Epicurean, and to compare the youth 
of Pendennis, who had Mr. Foker, not Flavian, for a friend. I 
do not know anything about Flavian, but Mr. Henry Foker is the 
friend of the human race. ‘Consider all the vulgar sentiment of 
those monstrous people,’ exclaims Mr. Hutton, ‘the unthinkable 
lie they have become.’ This is real superiority! One replies 
that Thackeray was not concerned with the spiritual crises of an 
impossible young fellow in the seventeenth century, but with 
quite ordinary persons of his own day. When Thackeray turned 
to the seventeenth century he gave us Esmond. I daresay that 
is a ‘ facile vulgarity’ and a ‘monstrous lie,’ while the style of 
Thackeray must be painfully inferior to that of the late Mr. 
Shorthouse. Secwrus judicat orbis terrarum. Thackeray and 
Dickens have nothing to fear from the competition of Mr. 
Shorthouse. Let his book be as good as you will, his sermons are 
not likely to outlive the scene in church when Esmond returns, 
‘bringing his sheaves with him.’ It is possible to praise a book, 
John Inglesant or another, without reviling other books; and if 
a parallel to a romance of the seventeenth century is wanted, a 
critic should take another romance of the same century, like 


Esmond, not a story about a clever but ordinary man of 1840, 
like Pendennis. 


* * 
. 


We learn that John Inglesant ‘ never completes the mission 
he was charged with by the Queen of England.’ Who ever 
supposed that the dawdling creature would complete it? The 
Queen of England needed a man like young Wogan, who, leaving 
Paris with a little troop of cavaliers, landed at Dover, and carried 
them through hostile England to the Tweed in twenty-seven days, 
thence riding to the royal standard under Glencairn through the 
lines of Lilburne and the English troops. Wogan, or D’Artagnan, 
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was the man whom the Queen wanted. Their ‘ facile vulgarities’ 
would have done her errand. Efficiency, not spiritual crises, is 
what most people desire in a young hero of Royalist romance. 
Jolly Sir James Turner, refusing his parole after Worcester fight, 
with Tom Dalyell of Binns, escaping over the roofs of houses 
‘with many merrie passages,’ disguising himself as a bargee, 
walking or riding to London, in the company of six genuine 
bargees, through Cromwell’s victorious army, devising three 
schemes for Middleton’s escape from the Tower and succeeding 
in one of them—that is more the hero for my money than the 
futile Mr. Inglesant, who, instead of doing his duty, becomes ‘a 
more or less irresponsible pilgrim in Italy.’ When one thinks of 
what brave men did in those days, one is ‘ half sick of shadows,’ 
however spiritual. Wogan and Montrose and Turner are better 
models than Crashaw, or any who 


‘Dare not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.’ 


There is room, of course, for all sorts in the world of fiction, but 
we are not to be told that the spiritual dawdler is the better sort, 
the irresponsible, sentimental pilgrim. ‘In his later years’ it 
seems that Mr. Shorthouse ‘ used language of a strange virulence 
and violence’ towards the Church of England. Perhaps he could 
have written a virulent and violent novel on the Cromwellian side, 
which would have been interesting. 


. * 
* 


Turning over old papers, one finds a poem germane to this 
matter of John Inglesant. It was in The Academy, July 22, 
1899, and the anonymous writer has more spirit and ‘ go’ than 
any Cavalier poet since Walter Thornbury, whose verses used to 
be admirably illustrated by M. J. Lawless, in a manner as extinct 
as the early Sixties of the nineteenth century. The topic of the 
poet is not agreeable; one of the assassins of Dorislaus speaks in 
defence of his action. It was, unluckily, indefensible. There is 
nothing at all to be said in defence of any assassination that I ever 
heard of, unless we make an exception for Charlotte Corday’s 
murder of Marat, who, as the schoolboy said of the pirate, ‘ was 
rather a beast than otherwise.’ Dorislaus, too, was rather a beast, 
a Dutch lawyer in the employment of the military party; he 
‘got up the case’ against Charles I. Being then sent as an envoy 
to Holland, he had his throat cut, in revenge for King Charles, by 
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a gentleman named Spottiswoode and other Cavaliers. Spottis- 
woode, I think, was a grandson of Archbishop Spottiswoode and 
a kinsman of Sir Robert Spottiswoode, taken under promise of 
quarter at Philiphaugh, and beheaded at St. Andrews by the 
Covenanters. He had a number of wrongs to avenge. He went 
with Montrose to Scotland in 1650, was taken at Carbiesdale, and 
hanged, refusing to repent, but rather showing indignation. He, 
or one of the others, puts the case against Herr Dr. Dorislaus 
thus : 
He drudged for the traitors, he shared their task, 
And he served them there ; he talked in their place ; 
‘Tis as though he had worn the headsman’s mask, 
As though he had spat in the martyr’s face. 
With the blood of the King his hands were wet, 
Warm from the slaughter he fell to our sword ; 
He hath paid his life to the standing debt 
For the sacred life of our Sovereign Lord. 


Ye say ity was murder ; ‘ am not awed, 
Fools only start at the sound of a name ; 

But the thing that they did to Strafford and Laud, 
However men call it, I do the same. 


” * 
* 

There is a good deal more of it; and though I regret and con- 
demn the action of the speaker, is it not vigorous verse? If the 
author has more of the same energy, he ought not to hide his 
light under a bushel. Probably there were few Royalists who 
felt any qualms at the murder. Secretary Nicholas, a man of 
honour, actually suggests something in this line, though I do not 
suppose that Spottiswoode & Co. were aware of the circumstance. 
But assassination, so pious and popular about the time of the 
Reformation, was going out of vogue by 1650. It is rather 
curious to notice that while in 1610 blood-feuds were carried to 
their close in time of peace, we have scarcely an example of the 
old cut-throat methods in the Civil War. Somehow or other 
there was an advance in civilisation at the very time when one 
could least expect it. Hobbes was in a fright. ‘A high joke, Tom 
Hobbes afraid of being murdered for his religion, De Quincey 
says, with unpardonable levity. 


* * 
* 
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There has been a good deal of discussion concerning Mr. 
Pinero’s remarks on the plays of Mr. Henley and Mr. Stevenson. It 
is certainly remarkable that scarcely one man of literary genius has 
written a successful acting play for more than a century, unless 
Lord Lytton (the novelist) was a man of literary genius. His 
plays were popular, I believe, and we have also to reckon with 
Mr. Barrie. But the riddle can hardly be solved by saying that 
the plays of our celebrated writers in the last century failed 
because they were too good—in style, sentiment, and everything 
else—for the theatre-going public. The truth is that the plays 
attempted by all the great writers, from Burns to Mr. Stevenson, 
were not on the level of their other work. Burns I confess that I 
take for granted : his play on Robert Bruce has not come down to 
us. But from Scott to Mr. Stevenson the plays of distinguished 
writers have certainly not been nearly so interesting as their 
novels and lyrics and other things. Deacon Brodie is not so good 
as Treasure Island or Kidnapped; The Ayrshire Tragedy is not 
within a hundred leagues of Old Mortality ; Remorse is as remote 
from Kubla Khan ; and Harold is no rival to The Lotus Eaters 
or Ulysses. For one reason or another the great writers could not 
‘put their best foot foremost’ in sock or buskin : they did not give 
the stage of their best. 


* ” 
7 

Play-writing is a practical affair. A man must know the 
stage and all its machinery, all its countless conventions ; actors 
and actresses, too, he must know, as Shakespeare and Dumas 
knew them all. If is an extraordinary thing that men of real 
poetic genius, writing with the stage in their eyes, will, for 
example, compose plays far too long. The quantitative estimate 
is easy enough; anyone can find out pretty nearly how many 
hundred words go to an acting play of any species at the present 
time. The writer’s affair is to get his play into the appointed 
limits, as much as if he were writing a sonnet. The need for 
compression should be actually useful to him; but the published 
plays of poets are almost invariably far too long. Again, it is not 
degrading to a man of genius to fit his play to his company, any 
more than it degrades a novelist not to write a novel as long as 
The Grand Cyrus. Shakespeare and Moliére fitted their plays to 
their companies, and arranged the exits and entrances, and all the 
rest of the business, as long experience taught them that such 
things ought to be managed. Nobody, however brilliant his 
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genius, can write a popular play if he neglects the rules of the 
game and the natures of the players. You can no more be a play- 
wright without this drudgery than you can fence by the light of 
nature. Great authors have avoided the drudgery, and that, 
perhaps, is the reason why they have failed in the drama. 


ANDREW LaNG. 
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